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GUYOT’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY tice than any 
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newly set, and an entire new series of maps have been engraved for it. d all t f th t 
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The leading Geographies in method, interest, and; A book that has won golden opinions the world ; Especially beautiful. The very best method for | Students everywhere acknowledge the superior clear- 
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THE GOVERNOR’S PARTY. 


The Governor of Kgovjni wishing to give a very small dinner party, invites 
“his father’s brother-in-law, his brother’s father-in-law, his father-in-law’s brother, 
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W, H WALMSLEY & CO, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 

METEOROLOGICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 
/ Tilustrated, condensed list 
* of 32 pages free. 
Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


‘THE Toy 
the child 
likes best! 


This is the tit- 


Stationers and Educational The 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on ap to 
F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


NEW YORK, 510, BROADWAY or LONDON E.C 
i, PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET, 


A, H. ANDREWS & CO. 
General Schoo! Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


FURNITURE. 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, alikinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Andrews’ New Series of School Maps. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
686 Broadway, New York. 
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A New CompLete S&T oF 


Black-board Drawing Instruments, 


All the necessary tools for the accurate F 
sconstruction of geometrical problems 4 
involving right lines, angles, circles, and ¢ 

\ ellipses. ; 

; Graduated Ruler, 3 ft. long, Price, 10c. J 


§ Graduated Open Frame Triangle, with 4 
\ the four standard angles, 90°, 30°, 60° J 
sand45°. - - - Price, 50 cents. 
A Protractor Scale, 16 inches long, % 
Price, - - - 25 cents, 
Dividers or Compases with removable 
“points, metal and rubber. 
Two styles, Prices, $1.00 and 50 cents. 
Beam Compases, a simple and service- Y 
able article for - - 25 cents. Z 
$s An Elliptograph, for the construction 
& of Ellipses on the black-board or else- J 
, where. - - - Price, 25 cents. 
This, the first practical set of instru- 
\ ments for the proper construction of geo- & 
‘metrical figures, should be in every Y 
§ school-room above the primary grade. 


LIMASSACHISETTS 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 

factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
Description and prices on application. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
110 Tremont 8t. 125 Nicollet Ave. 
Studie Bullding, BOSTON. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successiui teachers, Circulars on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarme, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


LL who feel tired or languid, and become easily fatigued, and have not energy 
A to apply themselves to study ; all who find it difficult to learn their lessons or 
remember them; all who are nervous, especially those who are peevish and sleep 
badly ; in short, all whose brains and nerves require strengthening will be restored 
to mental and bodily vigor and cheerfulness by 

CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 
It gives bright new life and health to the brain and nerves in old or young. 
A Vital Phosphéte, not a Laboratory Phosphate. 
56 West 25th St., New York. For sale by Druggists or sent by mail. $1.00. 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


€. S. RITCHIE & SONS. 
TALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. | CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 
PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS CATALOGUE OF TELESCOPES. 
FOR HiGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. CATALOGUE OF ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


Catalogues of Test Instruments and Catalogues of Lanterns. 
Wareroom and Factory at BROOKLINE, MASS. (Within City limits of Boston.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


se LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
(Mention this journal.) 


MACHINE TN USE FOR SCHOOLS. Lead and Siste Pencils. 
For Sale by Manufactured by 


G. S. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 


8. S. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, Wee. Send for Circular. We will send ma- a ; 
EBERHARD FABER, 718 Broadway, N.Y. | chines on trial to responsible parties. : 


Chemical and Philosophical Mpparatus. 


Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical 


Pure Chemicais. 
RICHARDS & CO. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL’ PENS. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351, 170, ¥ Ad, 4 
AND WIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS maovcsour mz WORLD. 


Teachers’ $4.00 Hand-Sewed Shoe for $5 


MADE FROM OIL-TANNED KID. 
it Looks Like French Kid, Yet Will Outwear It. 


This Shoe is generally sold for $4, but we think Lady Teachers now demand a Fine, 
Easy Shoe for his allows a small profit to the dealer, yet he can sell enough 
more to make e it pay. If your dealer does not keep it, we will send sample 


30 Gold St., 
NEW YORK. 


Peceipt ot THREE DOLLARS xpress ONE PAIR FREE 
to a club of tive. make them Common Sense, Opera, 


Medium Opera. If you do not know size of foot, send stamp for illustrated 
instructions, “‘ How TO MEASURE THE Foor.” 


FURBER SHOE COMPANY, 
| Columbia, cor. Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted ! 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS, who are energetic, to 
represent our association. We prefer those who have had experience in canvassing for books, or other 
kind of soliciting. We have over 100 Teachers, School Superintendents and Principals of Schools 
now engaged in selling memberships, and they average to earn over $100 per month, each, where they 
devote their whole time to this work. A few earn as high as $300 and $400 per month. The busi- 
ness is much pleasanter than canvassing for books. Many teachers say they will never again enter the 
school work so long as we will give them employment. We give either salary or commission. Best 
of references required. We have many testimonials like the following : 


“T take pleasure in testifying to the merits of the National Library Association. I have had many 
dealings with the firm and have always found them just and honorable. Everything I have purchased of 
~~ - —_ equal to their representations, and I have implicit confidence in their willingness and ability 
to doa ey promise.” —C. M. ARNOLD, Late Pres. of Kentucky Classical and Bust College. 
Middleton, Ky. 

“ After an examination of the Catalogue and the gift books of the National Library Association of Chi- 
cago, I accord it my hearty approval.”—Gro. W. RYLAND, Lieut. Gov., Wisconsin. 


“ The National Library Association dispenses with ‘ middle men,’ and brings the reading public nearer 
to publishers, I think the plan an excellent one.”—J. W. AKERS, Supt. Public Instruction, Sas Setean, Ia’ 


For particulars, address 


95 John St. and 


The Tonic Sol-f Music Course 


A Supplementary Course in the Staff Notation. 


By DANIEL BATCHELLOR and THOS. CHARMBURY. 


THE COURSE consists of four books in the Tonic 
Sol-fa. Notation. Roox I, covers the First aud Sec- 
ond Steps; Boox II., the Third Step; Boox ITT., the 
Fourth Step; Boox IV., the Fifth Step. 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. Limp Cloth. Price 
45 cents. 

THE SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE affords addi- 
tional practice on the same musical topics, using dif- 
ferent exercises, and teaching the Staff Notation on 
a true educational basis. 

The Tonic Sol-fa Method and Notation is making 
steady progress in America. and these books are be- 
coming quite popular for schools, they having been 
prepared especially for this purpose. 

Address F. H, GILSON, 159 HicH 8t., Boston. 


EASY TERMS. CASH OR INSTALMENTS. 
Fully Warranted. Illus’d Catalogue sent Free. 


Ss t, Boston. 
ESTEY ORGAN C0., °° “Brattiebore, 
Reliable Carpenter Organs 


FOR 
Home, School, 
Church, and 
Chapel. 


The Carpenter Organs 
contain the celebrated 


CARPENTER ORGAN 

ACTION. They are pure 

si in tone, perfect in con- 

me” struction, in exact accord 

with the voice, and full of 

patented improvements. 

More than 50 different sryles, ranging in — from 820 
up. “ Mr. Carpenter builds most emphatically AN HON- 


EST ORGAN. — Fouth’s Companion. All organs of our 
mapufacture warranted for 8 years. Special induce- 
ments to ministers and churehes. Catologue free. E 
v. CARPENTER CoO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


GOLD WATCHES 
FREE TO ALL! 


The publishers of Housewife, the 

pularillustrated 
ome monthly, to intro 4am 
duce it into new homes, A 


telling us the longest verse in the Bi-@ 
ble before January 15th will receive a 
Gentleman’s WATCH worth 
$75, Solid Gold, Hunting Case, 
Stem winder. If there be more than 
one correct answer, the second will 
receive a Lady’s WATCH worth $60. Solid Geld, 
Hunting Case, Stem winder, the third a Gold Wateh, 
Hunting case, Stem winder, worth $40, the fourth a 
Solid Silver Watch worth $25. Each of the next 
20 a handsome open face Nickel Watch worth $10, 
Enclose 24 cents with your answer for which we will 
send you Housewife each month for6months. Remit by 
note, silveror stamps. Namethis paper. Address 
OUSEWILFE PUB. CO., Greenfield, Mass. 


Colleges aud Schools. 


CULLEGES. 


USTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


NSTRUCTION IN ORATORY, Voice Culture, Fx- 
pression. Defects of speech properly treated. 
Sixteen years’ experience, 
For information address L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
A.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. (tf) 


(CHANDLER SOLKNTLVIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 

INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

i¥i Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 


tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. oe 

ATASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

i‘ for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 

school, 1679 W; n St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For circulars, etc ae 
"Mires ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
E. H. Russe 1, Principal. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 

For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
Stars NORMAL SOUHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 

For both sexes. 


dress 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 103 State St., Chicago, II. 
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{Written for the JouRNAL.] 
THE GIFT OF VISION. 


BY MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE, 


Once, in the dark, I knew a rose was near, 
Because her lips had kissed the summer air 
And left their haunting perfume floating there. 

But when I fain would pluck it for my dear, 

Lo! nought of all its sweet could I attain, 

But in its stead sharp thorns, that sore did fret 
My eager hands, and force them to forget 

Their loving quest, for smart and bitter pain. 

Shall I then cheat my fancy with the thought 
No flower was there, within the prickly space, 
To add its luster to my lady's grace 

Or give me the fair prize my longing sought ? 
Nay! for behind its thorn the rose must be, 

If we, who search so blindly, eould but see! 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
LWritten for M. M. L.] 


BY MARGARET SIDNEY. 


I 


The golden gleam of Bethlehem’s star, 
That o’er the Christ-child fell, 

With ceaseless light our pathway fills, 
The same dear news to tell: 

‘* Peace—peace on earth, good-will to men,”’ 
The message bright and clear, 

** Good tidings of great joy I bring, 
For Christ the Lord is here.’’ 


IL, 

Those silent rays of gleaming light, 
Unerring, clear, and swift, 

Flash radiance o’er the dull, cold earth, 
Oar colder hearts to lift ; 

To God the Highest Glory,”’ 
We ery in glad acclaim, 

** Peace—peace on earth, good-will to men, 
Comes in the Christ-child’s name.’’ 


Ill. 
The same pure train of heavenly light, 
Each Christmastide descends, 
And with sweet music of the night, 
Celestial radiance blends, 
That whispers soft on every breeze : 
** Good tidings now I bring; 
Peace—peace on earth, good-will to men, 
For Jesus Christ is King!’’ 


IV 


It brightens all the children’s glee, 
It beams in every home, 

It shines around the Christmas Tree, 
Proclaiming joy has come. 

To God the Highest Glory 
We ery in glad acclaim, 

** Peace—peace on earth, good-will to men, 
Comes in the Christ-child’s name.”’ 


THE NEW COMMITTEEMAN. 
BY MARY ABBOTT RAND. 


When young Lawyer Dean drove through the main 
street of Milltown, where he was to settle, he saw one 
blot on the otherwise fair picture of well-kept lawns and 
comfortable homes, and that was a big, unattractive 
schoolhouse in the centre of the town. It was of a dirty 
buff color, frescoed with innumerable prints of little 
fingers along the casements. The barren yard bore not 
a tree or shrub. The only relief was when the sun turned 
his face from the scorching sand and the dirty paint, and 
a pitying shadow flung its square of coolness for tired 
little feet to rest upon. 

Lawyer Dean was not many weeks in visiting the 
schoolhouse, for, to his mind, it was the most important 
place in town. He saw as much to condemn within as 
without. He was not a disagreeable critic, but so warmly, 
frankly, pleasantly interested that his good motives were 
duly appreciated ; and, as soon as might be, he received 
the title which heads this sketch,—* The New Committee- 
man.” 
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How he ever reconciled the differing parts of the town, 
which were sworn to vote against one another, right or 
wrong, I cannot say; but reconcile them he did, and an 
appropriation was made for the improvement of the 
schoolhouse and grounds. 

A neglected garden adjoining the old temple of learn- 
ing was purchased and added to the sandy waste upon 
which the schoolhouse stood. The care of the different 
flower-beds, paths, hedges, and shrubs was divided among 
the various classes, and a healthful rivalry was soon man- 
ifest in this interesting gardening. The result was a well- 
kept and beautiful spot, giving occupation enough to pre- 
vent mischief and refreshing tired nerves beyond measure. 

The school building itself was dressed in a new grey 
suit, with dark green blinds. Ventilators were placed in 
all the windows, and wherever a fireplace could be added, 
that also helped to purify the air. Careful attention was 
paid to the size and form of the desks and chairs. No 
more overgrown girls and boys emerged from cramped 
quarters, like so many Jacks-in-a-box, when suddenly 
called. In fact, good taste and common sense ruled the 
day. 

The parents were pleased, the teachers helped, the chil- 
dren delighted, and “the new committeeman” was the 
hero of the hour. 

But watchful eyes were not wanting to discover spots 
on the sun. It was soon surmised that the new commit- 
teeman was not wholly disinterested in his frequent visits 
to the Centre School. . 

There was a certain teacher, one Miss Delano, and be- 
cause she was pretty, or because her scholars were better 
or worse than the others, or for some reason not made 
known, the new committeeman found it desirable to call 
oftener at No. 4, the room over which Miss Delano pre- 
sided, than at any other one in the building. 

The young teacher, who was now being grilled over 
Mrs. Grundy’s hot coals, was a sweet, cosy little body of 
twenty or so. She was just the teacher that scholars 
admire. One reason was because she was so enthusiastic. 
She inspired a real zest for study. One device she had, 
which other teachers thought unwise and beyond her 
scholars’ comprehension, was the introduction of “ Mem- 
ory gems,” as she termed them. 

These “ Memory gems” were brief selections which the 
scholars were desired to learn. Often, the thought was 
beyond their present comprehension, but she believed it 
would enlarge their ideas and enrich their memories, 
coming out sometime to sparkle in their writing or con- 
versation. 

It was a very simple “ gem” they had been committing 
one November day. Miss Delano had written it on the 
board early in the morning, and every scholar knew it by 
heart. 

“ Say it in concert,” said Miss Delano. 

*¢ Mark the perfect man and copy him,’ ” chorused 
the class. 

“ How many of you know what that means?” asked 
the teacher. 

Not a hand went up in response ; and the new commit- 
teeman, who, at that instant was outside the door, won- 
dered at the unusual hush. He had heard somewhat of 
the gossip respecting himself and the teacher of No. 4, 
and thought he had better perhaps be more impartial in 
his visits. He would not call this afternoon. Yet he lin- 
gered a moment. 

“ Let me explain,” said the teacher’s voice. 

“« We will take the first part of the sentence,—“ ‘ Mark 
the perfect man.’ Now hasn’t anybody an idea what 
that means? ‘ Mark the perfect man’?” 

“ Notice the perfect man?” responded two or three 
doubtful voices. 

“Very good,” said the teacher. “You have the idea. 
Notice the perfect man. Now the rest of it,—‘ and copy 
him.’ What does that mean 

No answer. 


“Why, that is very plain,” said the sweet voice. 


“ Supposing J should ‘ mark’ or ‘ notice’ a perfect man, 
what would I naturally wish to do?” 

“ What is it, Guy?” as an eager, little hand was up- 
lifted. 

“ Marry him!” shouted a shrill, boyish treble. 

What the teacher said was drowned in a general jubi- 
lee, but the new committeeman did not go in to reprove 
the teacher for lack of discipline. He thought he had 
better speak about it to her, however, so he called that 
evening and confessed that he had been eavesdropping. 

“I wish J were ‘a perfect man,’” he began. “ As it 
is, I cannot expect to be ‘marked’ or ‘ noticed’; and of 
course it is out of reason for me to hope for Guy’s sequel.” 

Miss Delano was too much astonished to speak, but she 
gave her answer in time, and the Centre School lost its 
pet teacher. 

The new committeeman, however, still continued his 
interest in the public schools, and his pleasant hearthstone 
is a bright rallying place for all the teachers, who agree 
that in this case, at least, ‘a memory gem’ resulted well. 


IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


BY SUPT. GEORGE HOWLAND, CHICAGO. 


In teaching, whatever be the theories evolved or the meth- 
ods devised, the result is to be wrought out in the school- 
room ; in the schoolroom is to be found the test of their 
worth, the truth or untruth of our philosophies. In the 
quiet study, indeed, must the facts and suggestions of life 
be deeply conned and considered, old systems changed 
and new ones formed, but in the schoolroom are best 
studied those nerve centers of educational life, whence 
our richest experiences are to be drawn, and where our 
best laid plans are to meet their condemnation or reward. 

It is not the recluse, with his abstruse thought and 
pure reason, nor the philosopher with his broad gener 
alizations and logical deductions, nor yet the statistician 
with his cold columns of recorded data, who is to work 
out the true problem of school life, but by the keenly ob- 
servant, thoughtful teacher in the schoolroom, in close 
relations and deep sympathy with the living child, in his 
eagerness and restlessness, his waywardness and trust- 
fulness, are to be studied the changeful phenomena, 
whose true apprehension shall give him assurance of 
success. 

Noble as our work is accounted, and assuredly should 
be, yet it consists largely of little things. No great events 
or glaring deeds are to herald the good teacher’s success, 
and urge him on to renewed efforts, nor has he the ready 
means by which to judge of the results. The farmer 
may measure his products, the merchant sum up his 
profits or his losses, and the broker count his gains, but 
how little can we see at the close of the day or the week 
of our work! We have compassed so many lines, so 
many pages, it may be, but what has been done for the 
pupil’s growth, the development of his powers, for his 
integrity, or his real intelligence? What toward giving 
him a true direction in life? A large faith, a great hope, 
—a faith in childhood, a hope and trust in earnest, faith- 
ful, well-directed effort, an enduring love of the service, 
must be the essentials of the deserving teacher, the first 
elements of fitness for the schoolroom. 

With what joy and pride, and sometimes awe, does the 
little six-year-old make preparations for his first day in 
school? It is the goal on which for weary days his swell- 
ing heart has been fixed. Morning after morning has he 
anxiously stood to see his older companions pass in noisy 
groups, and turned tearfully away, with the feeling that 
the sluggish hour would never come ; and now he, too, 
with his new shoes, perhaps, and mended coat, is to enter 
that mysterious portal, and there, at the threshold, like a 
fairy princess, should stand the sympathetic teacher, with 
smiling welcome, to receive him, to crown his hopes with 
her sweet confidence and kindly care, and assign him his 
seat, the throne of his childish ambition, and his desk, the 
banqueting table of his curious and wondering heart, 
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Fortunate, indeed, is the pupil on whom this new life 
shall never pall, and favored with the choicest gifts the 
teacher who shall give to this new relationship an ever 
stronger and more enduring bond, that when the strange- 
ness, the novelty, shall pass away, it shall give place to 
an attractive charm, that for the weleoming fairy, by a 
sweet transformation, shall now stand the kind friend, the 
wise counselor, the trusted guide, the respected teacher. 

The needful restraint of the school must be relieved by 
its cheerful enforcement, the tiresome monotony enlivened 
by a pleasing variety, the eager curiosity preserved by 
presenting ever something fresh and new, something to 
discover and leamn. 

For his activities new channels must be opened, some- 
thing given him to do, to represent, to make, that in place 
of those weary hours of enforced silence and dull quic- 
tude, we may find the pleasing signs of orderly life, of di- 


they may be distorted, and their healthful unfolding ar- 
rested or retarded. A recognition of the diversity of 
mental and moral, as of physical, features should belong 
to the equipment of him who makes teaching his special 


work. 
In the physical world,—the earth, the rock, the tree, 


the plant, the flower, the fruit, the beast, the bird, the 
fish,—what illustrative material is found for the lower as 
well as the higher grades, combining the sweetest pleas- 
ure with the highest use! Surely the elements of geol- 
ogy, botany, and zodlogy are not beyond the teacher's 
needs. And what a power, from the first to the last, 
has she who has at her command the graphic art, the 
use of crayon and pencil! Not as an ornamental branch, 
a pretty accomplishment, does it come to the schoolroom, 
but as an essential part of all good work, enchaining 
the almost infant mind, illuming the pages of history 


and geography, and making the study of the sciences a 


rected energies, and well-regulated growth. Though the 
schoolhouse is not a playhouse, nor school life play, it 
may be none the less enjoyable. 

Excellence in government is no longer measured by the 
test of folded hands and slumbrousstillness. The change 
from home life to school life is great enough at best, and 
the first requisite of the teacher is the power to control and 
guide the pupils along the paths of learning, so to place 
before them’ objects of interest and usefulness, that the 
unthinking joy of their entrance upon school life shall 
change, with their expanding powers and clearer aims, 
into the deeper satisfactions and more earnest thoughtful- 
ness, of a wiser intelligence and larger nature, that our 
pupils, instead of dropping away disheartened, one by one, 
like the deserters from an unsuccessful army, may with 
courage kindled to enthusiasm advance to each new grade 
or study with the ardor of assured victors. 

Even were the school but an agreeable resort for the 
child where he might be watched and tenderly cared 
for, safe from the evil influences of the street during the 
parents’ busy hours of toil, it would not be wholly in vain. 
But he is here to be instructed, educated, lifted to a 
wider intelligence, with firmer purposes and truer aims. 
He has thus far been trying and learning of his pow- 
ers of body and mind, and familiarizing himself with his 
surroundings, as chance or desire has led him on, turning 
from this to that, from plaything to pet, from pet to float- 
ing butterfly, beginning some plan only to leave it for 
something else, as his varying mood or heedless impulse 
has directed. 

Now must he learn to study things more closely 
and consecutively, to pursue some plan more persist- 
ently, take reason in place of whim for a guide; he 
must learn to submit to the leadings of others in those 
untried paths where his untaught steps would carry him 
astray. Now, little by little, must he learn the power of 
well-directed, continuous effort, resisting the call of pleas- 
ure or passion to draw him aside. 

Now, too, must he begin to learn what others have said 
and done, and how the record has been made and pre- 
served, and how to record his own thoughts and experi- 
ences,—that marvelous art by which the deepest thought, 
the most delicate sentiment, the highest truths, and most 
profound philosophies, may be spread out in visible form, 
and made our own. 

Within what a narrow cirele would our lives be run 
were we shut up to the paltry measure of our own seeing 
and doing! The key to a wisdom, power, and intelli- 
gence beyond the accomplishment of centuries by their 
own unaided doings, has the child who can read under- 
standingly “ This is a man.” 

For this work a teacher can hardly be too well pre- 
pared. 

How often are we reminded that no great amount of 
scholarship is needed to teach the first reader, and in- 
struct in number from one to ten! But it is not the mere 
calling of words, or the summing up of twos and threes 
with which she has to do. 

Even here the clear enunciation, the easy utter- 
ance, the pleasing tone, the unaffected grace of 
the pupil will appear only as the reflection of these in the 
well-trained, well-informed, cultivated teacher. Evenhere 
in the earlier grades, and perhaps here more especially, a 
familiar knowledge of both physical and mental physiol- 
ogy is needed,—a ready knowledge of the right uses of 
the various powers of body and mind, and the laws of 
their growth and development, by what slight causes 


possibility. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS. 


BY SUPT. IRA G. HOITT. 


There is one institution of which the United States can 
honestly be proud, and that is her public schools. Free ed- 
ucation to every child, no matter what his creed or color 
may be, to the offspring of the beggar as well as to the 
heir of the wealthy, to the “native son of the soil” and 
to the urchin just landed, is a scheme that always im- 
presses strangers as one of the most remarkable products 
of this progressive age and country. The buildings de- 
voted to the cause of free education may justly be re- 
garded by him as among the best monuments to the sta- 
bility of the republic, and since California is just at pres- 
ent the Mecca toward which many people are setting their 
faces, allow me to give a few facts and figures concerning 
the educational advantages in this golden state. 

I know of no better way or means of answering the ques- 
tion so often asked,—* What are the educational advantages 
for my children in California ?”’—than through the columns 
of your widely circulated Journat. To all making such 
inquiry, we say that California is none the less proud of 
her school system than her older Eastern sisters. Come 
to California, and your children’s education shall no more 
be neglected here than in Massachusetts or Illinois. No 
state is more liberal in its provisions for popular educa- 
tion. We have a permanent school fund of $2,477,500, 
invested in bonds, of which only the interest can be used 
annually. In addition to that, the last Legislature voted 
a state tax of $3,400,000 for the two years before it shall 
meet again. To this must be added the money raised 
from city and county school taxes. Our school money is 
so apportioned that the smallest district receives $400, 
while a district of larger proportions receives $500 for 
every seventy pupils and fraction thereof over twenty, 
and the balance is apportioned to all the schools of a 
county in proportion to the daily average attendance. 
This gives outlying districts something like an even 
chance with those more centrally situated. No district is 
entitled to receive any apportionment unless it has main- 
tained a school for at least six months during the preced- 
ing year. 

Teachers in cities in California, when once elected, can- 
not be dismissed except for violation of the rules of the 
Board of Education, inefficiency, unprofessional or immoral 
conduct. Each county has a county superintendent elected 
by the people, who is secretary of the County Board of 
Education; and the County Board of Education and 
county Superintendent have the control of the examination 
of applicants for, and the issuing of, teachers’ certificates. 
There are also ten city superintendents elected by the 
people, or appointed by the City Board of Education. 
We have two state normal schools, beside the normal de- 
partment of the high school in San Francisco, and a third 
state normal school is being constructed. At all of these, 
tuition is free to pupils of this state. 

There are several free high schools in the state, where 
pupils can fit for admission to our free State University, 
which is maintained by a permanent tax and splendidly 
officered by a superior faculty. The man with a family, 
therefore, can settle in California with no fears as to the 
education of his sons and daughters, even to gradua- 
tion from the university, provided he is able to clothe and 
feed them ; the state will do the rest. 


The city of San Diego has voted to issue $80,000 
in bonds for the purpose of erecting needed additional 
school buildings, and the Board of Education has 
decided to introduce the adopted kindergarten methods 
into the primary department of their schools. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. — (XXIII.)* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


THE SPECIAL SENSES. 


Touch.—The word touch is ambiguous. At one time 
it means the act of putting a portion of the body in con- 
tact with a material object ; at another, the contact of the 
body with such an object ; again, the power of the mind 
to know an object through its contact with the body; and 
still further, the property of a body which is revealed to 
the mind through such contact. We must not allow our- 
selves to be confused on account of this ambiguity. The 
term, as here used, signifies, first of all, the power of the 
soul to know matter on condition of its contact with the 
organ of touch; next, the act of knowing matter under 
this condition; and finally, the knowledge of matter thus 
gained ; but the mental process, or act, is usually named 
by the term touching. 

The sensations of touch are readily distinguishable from 
the perceptions. If the end of a penholder is brought 
into contact with the back of the hand, and the attention 
is directed to the feeling which the mind feels in the hand, 
this feeling is at once distinguished from the resulting 
knowledge. Feelings resulting from mere contact are 
sensations of touch proper. 

It requires considerable careful observation to enable 
one to distinguish these feelings from others which often 
accompany them. Sensations of touch proper are often 
accompanied by sensations of heat or cold ; but sensations 
of heat and cold, under such circumstances, are felt in 
addition to those of touch proper. So, too, the sensation 
of touch is often followed immediately by sensations of 
muscular resistance, of hardness, of softness, of pain re- 
sulting from injured tissue, and by various other sensa- 
tions; but it is to be confused with neither of these. 

It is not known whether the same nerves convey im- 
pressions of touch and of heat and cold to the brain; 
but the fact that they are both frequently perceived by 
the soul under the condition of contact accounts for the 
fact that they are both referred to the same sense. And 
no doubt the same is true of sensations of muscular resist- 
ance, of smarting, of aching, and of many others. The 
generic use of the term touch is thus to be accounted for. 

It is worth pointing out that sensations of touch proper 
are loealized in the sensorium more definitely than any 
other sensations. The location of pain is often found 
through touch, when the sensation of pain is not felt in a 
sufficiently definite place. 

If we are to assign to touch all our power of knowing 
matter presentatively, which is not possessed by the other 
senses, we must ascribe to this sense all sensations of heat 


and cold, soft and hard, rough and smooth, and the like, — 


which arise in connection with sensations of touch proper. 
Using the term touch in this enlarged sense, we are 


now to inquire what are the perceptions gained through 


this sense. We have defined perception as the immediate 
knowledge of matter. We have also seen that one por- 
tion of matter constitutes the living organism with which 
every soul is connected, and the other portion is what lies 
beyond this living organism. Which of these is known in 
perception, the body or the external world ? 

Let any one make the experiment of placing the tips 
of the fingers upon an object which possesses resistance 
enough to make an impression upon the nerves of touch, 
and then direct his attention to his finger tips, and he will 
not only be conscious of a feeling in the fingers, but also 
of a knowledge of the fingers themselves. Let the fingers 
be brought into contact with a cold body, and there results 
not only a feeling of coldness, but also a knowledge of the 
fingers. Let the object be hot, and the result is similar. 
Pass the tips of the fingers along in contact with the sur- 
face of objects which are successively rough, smooth, and 
sticky, and the mind, in addition to the feelings of rough- 
ness, smoothness, and stickiness, will in each case have an 
immediate knowledge of the tips of the fingers themselves. 


*Copyright, 1836, 
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The same is true, with varying degrees of definiteness of 
knowledge of the touching part, on the application of any 
part of the body to an object possessing these tactile qual- 
ities. It thus appears that in all cases of touch the bodily 
organism itself is an object of perception. 

Is the same true of the extra-organic or external world ? 
Perform the same experiments again, but direct attention 
now to what is beyond the fingers. Under these circum- 
stances who can fail to become conscious of a knowledge 
of a something in contact with the fingers, something suc- 
cessively cold, hot, rough, smooth, and sticky ? 

But we are sometimes told that this knowledge is not 
immediate, that what we know of the external world is 
only an inference from what we know presentatively of 
our own bodies. One thing is certain, every child of 
school age, as well as every adult who has not vexed him- 
self with theories of perception, believes that his knowl- 
edge of the external world is as direct, as immediate, as 
his knowledge of his own body. And why not accept the 
verdict of common sense on this point? What is gained 
by denying to human intelligence the power of knowing 
the world of matter by a direct and original act of the 
mind? Is the immediate knowledge of the external world 
any more mysterious, any more incomprehensible, than 
the immediate knowledge of the body? The theory of 
perception which allows to each sense the power of doing 
just what it universally appears to do, is the simplest, the 
most easily comprehended, the best. 

It will throw a little light on this point to inquire what 
is known through touch. It is worth while to remark 
again that an object as known to a mature mind is not 
revealed through any one sense. A knowledge of such 
an object requires the use of several senses. Each sense 
gains a knowledge of only those qualities which appeal to 
that sense. Through touch proper we gain a knowledge 
of the existence of something other than the knowing 
mind. This something is, first, the body in which the 
sensations of touch are felt, and secondly, the external 
world which we touch ; and these we know in certain re- 
lations. In other words, in an act of touching there is 
revealed to the mind the existence both of the living body 
and of the external world, the separateness of both the 
body and of the external world from the conscious soul, 
the separateness of the external world from the body, and 
the power of the external world to awaken sensations of 
touch in the body. In case of touching things which are 
‘cold, hot, rough, smooth, and the like, the only other 
knowledge revealed is that of the power of the external 
world to awaken sensations of cold, heat, roughness, 
smoothness, and the like, in the body. 

The sense of touch is not different from the other senses 
in having the power to know the existence of the non-ego 
and its relation to the ego. Of the properties of the non- 
ego, the world of matter, some are revealed to the mind 
through the agency of one sense, and some through the 
agency of another ; but of the existence of this material 
world, and of some of its properties, each sense testifies. 


ST. LOUIS LETTER. 


CHANGES IN THE ELECTION OF THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


The school board here has just undergone a change that is quite 
remarkable. Heretofore the board was composed of one member 
from each of the twenty-eight wards of the city. The members 
were elected for three years, one-third of the whole board going 
out of office every year. 

It was thought by many interested in school matters that ward 
politics were controlling the election school visitors far more than 
was good for the schools, and at the last meeting of the State Leg- 
islature a bill was introduced and passed providing for the election 
of fourteen members, one from every two wards, and seven to be 
elected by the city at large, thus reducing the number to twenty- 
one. In future they will all be elected for four years, half of them 
going out of office every two years. But as the new law has just 
taken effect the whole board was elected at once. Those who are 
to serve four years and those who go out in two will be determined 
by the relative number of votes they received. Those who enjoy 
manipulating school-board elections will only have that pleasure 
now every two years. 

It appeared last year that the school revenue was insufficient for 
the requirements of the schools. Various Ameo for retrenchment 
were proposed and considered during the administration of the old 
board, but nothing was acted upon. One proposition ws to abolish 
Hg teaching of eo in grammar and primary schools. 

e German costs $60, a year. 

It was mainly upon this issue that the former board was defeated. 

Political issues seemed to be lost sight of in this election. It was 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


News Nores on Pusiic ScHoots AND OTHER Epvuca- 
TIONAL MATTERS, 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.] 
New York, Dec. 8, 1887. 

Two applications,—one from Grammer School No. 48 of the 12th 
ward, and one from No. 11 in the 16th ward,—have been made to 
the Board of Education for the introduction of manual training ; 
and as soon as possible after the first of January the experiment 
will probably be begun in these schools. The committee in whose 
hands is the arrangement of the new course of study, which is to in- 
clude these exercises, are still diligently at work. 

* 

One of the interesting facts presented in Superintendent Jasper’s 
full and statistical report of the city public schools during 1887 is 
that this town pays more than half the state school tax and sup- 
ports its own schools beside. Another, not of the most pleasing 
character, is that by the laws now existing about $250,000 is re- 
quired to be spent yearly by our city board on a college and certain 
corporate schools, some of which are sectarian institutions. Of 
course he gives a good deal of space, as usual, to the truancy de- 
partment, which, on the whole, seems to be doing good,—especially 
down town, where there is room for the delinquents after they are 
eaught,—which is not the case up town. 

Ex-Senator Dorsheimer, who still leads the Star’s forlorn hope 
of raising the necessary money for the Grant monument, has re- 
quested that a one-cent subscription to this fund be circulated 
among the school children of the city. 

* * 

The Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen, which is 103 years 
old and whose libraries and evening classes are among the best free 
educational advantages in the city, had their election of officers last 
evening. Mr. William C. Smith, the newly elected president, is a 
wise as well as popular choice; he has long been a valuable officer 
of the society, and in stepping from the vice-presidency to the 
higher chair, he not only carries to his position the honors of his 
own record, but the prestige of his late and much-respected father, 
under whose administration the society flourished for many years. 
The evening classes in freehand and mechanical drawing, type- 
writing, stenography, ete., which are held during each winter, are 
in the hands of most competent instructors, and are crowded to 
their utmost capacity by young men and young women who are 
employed during the day; while the winter course of popular lect- 
ures and readings attract fortnightly as many people as Steinway 
Hall can seat. 

Among the new members initiated last evening was Mr. E. S. 
Pratt, whose new industrial school in Brooklyn will be opened ina 


few weeks. 
* * 


Our Mayor has an unusual dignity thrust upon him this week in 
the election as honorary member of the great Lron and Steel Insti_ 
tute of England. The only other honorary members of this Insti- 
tute are the King of Belgium, Professors Peter Von Turner of 
Lubeck, R. Ackerman of Stockholm, and Dr. Perey of London. 

* * * 

A large memorial meeting, in commemoration of the late Dr. 
Roswell Dwight Hitchcock, was held in Adams Chapel of the 
Union Theological Seminary, Tuesday evening. Addresses were 
made by Prof. W. G. F. Shedd, Dr. Geo, P. Fisher of New Haven, 
Dr. Patton of Princeton, and Dr. Parkhurst of this city. Dr. 
Shedd’s address, it is hoped, will be printed. It was a noble tri- 
bute and a scholarly estimate of a great character and wonderful 
teacher, whose most notable characteristic the speaker found to be 
a clearness and boldness of thought and lucidity of expression. Dr. 
Parkhurst said, ‘* Looking at Dr. Hitchcock’s face always gave me 
more faith-in the doctrine of the immortality of the soul.”’ 

Mr. Charles Butler, the venerable president of the Board of 
Directors, who presided, made the announcement that in pursuance 
with Dr. Hitcheock’s wish his family had endowed the seminary 
with $2,500, to found the Hitchcock prize in church history, a 
yearly award to the most excellent student in that branch. 

* * * 
The new marking rules at Columbia have been decided upon, 


and are as follows: 

1, All students whose absences shall not exceed one fifth of the 
whole number of required attendances in any subject, in any term, 
and not otherwise debarred, shall be examined in that subject. 

2. At the close of each examination the head of each department 
shall report to the president the names of all who are proficient and 
of all who are deficient in the classes or sections in hig department. 

8. At the close of the final examination in each year the head of 
each department shall (in addition) report to the president the 
names of those students.(not exceeding three in number) in each 
class who shall have displayed greatest excellence in the studies in- 
cluded in his department. Any regular student so reported, and 
who is proficient in all departments in which his attendance is 
required, shall be deemed an honor man. In the annual register 
of each year shall be published the names of the honor men in the 
several departments and classes of the year preceding. The fore- 
going rules were adopted by the board of the college, Dec. 2, 1887. 
The present senior class is exempted from their operation; as to 


the remaining classes in the School of Arts, they take effect imme- 
diately. 
* * 
The young gentlemen are not unanimously pleased with the 
diminished number of allowable “cuts”; but, on the whole, the 


wisdom of the change seems to be appreciated by the students as 
well as the faculty. HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


— No other qualifications, however brilliant, can make up for 
‘‘ common sense.’’ No machine methods can supply its place; it 
is the teacher’s first requisite.—Supt. D. C. Tilloison, Topeka. 


— I firmly believe that the introduction of the manual training 
element into our school work will promote «till further their salu- 
tary reform ; that it will tend to abolish the mere formal teaching, 


anti-German against German, and the anti-German carried the day. 
The general opinion seems to be that German must go. 

The new board is composed for the most part of highly respected 
citizens. I doubt not the new plan of electing school visitors will 


prove an improvement upon the ward TOVELL. 


‘ch there is yet too much, and replace it with real teaching, 
4 Sechiog that ode to develop mental power rather than to 
load memory with words, to make the pupil a possessor of the solid 
merchandise of knowledge rather than of its empty packing casee, 
—E,. P, Seaver, Supt, of the Boston Schools. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


LANGUAGE and composition exercises ma 
increased in frequency by using arithmetic, geography, 
and history, and the reading lesson to furnish subjects 
upon which to write. 


Tue best teachers allow the characteristics to appear 
with each child in both oral and written language work. 
One writes graphically, another coldly, another with a 
vein of fun, but the teacher does not try to modify the 
style in the least till after there is the greatest confidence 
and freedom. 


In having pupils write letters for practice, it is well to 
vary the requirements, as in a New Hampshire school 
where pupils put a foreign stamp upon the letter and 
write as from that country. 


We make a pupil largely what we imagine him to be. 
Instinctively we fashion the mind and heart of pupils into 
what we think they are to be. It is highly important, 
therefore, that we think the best of every boy and girl. 


THE most novel drawing exercise we have seen in the 
upper grammar grade was in a Chicago school,—the Cot- 
tage Grove,—in which twenty-five pupils were sent to the 
board, each was to determine upon his own working 
drawing or design as he chose. The teacher gave the 
dimensions and each scholar placed his drawing promptly 
and skillfully upon the board. There were no two alike, 
and many of them took a design that he had never 
worked out before. 


HINTS ABOUT SONGS AND SONG-GAMES. 
BY M. E. C. 


A short time since having seen in an educational paper 
a request for a list of songs suitable for school use, per- 
haps a leaf from my experience will not be amiss. Be- 
coming dissatisfied with the songs furnished for my class, 
T began to hunt about, both among books and friends, for 
short poems having a real singing quality; these, in one 
way and another, were adapted either to music of old 
songs, or that of any musical composition adapted to the 
requirements of the verse-structure. 

Little by little I also gathered together a stock of song 
books, and from these culled the songs best suited to the 
needs of the hour and season. Very many songs seem- 
ingly useless may be made useful by changing a word or line. 
here and there, remembering, of course, to keep to the 
original rhythm of the text. Several teachers might, by 
“clubbing” together, obtain, at small expense to individ- 
uals, quite a supply of books. 

Of course there are books upon books that one can use ; 
but those which have been of the greatest value to me 
are: Mother-play, translated from the German of F, 
Froebel; Merry Songs and Games, by Mrs. Hubbard ; 
Songs and Games, by Henrietta Noa; Mother Goose 
Melodies, set to music by J. W. Elliott and published by 
McLaughlin Brothers, N. Y.; Merry Songster ; Silver 
Lute; The Little Diadem, J. W. Schermerhorn, pub- 
lisher, N. Y.; National Kindergarten Songs and Plays, 
by Mrs. Pollock; Golden Kobin ; American School 
Music Reader ; and The Normal Music Course (First 
Reader). Any or all of these books may be obtained by 
applying to any large music dealer, and in sending orders 
it is well to give the name of the compiler as well as the 
title of the publication desired. 

With these and my personal manuscript collection, I 
consider myself nicely supplied as regards songs, and so 
may any one be if willing to expend some time, labor, and 
a little money. For march music the children sing,—to 
the syllable /a,—operatic snatches of marked rhythm, 
such as, “ Glory Forever,” from Faust ; Toreador air from 
“Carmen,” and many from “ Patience,” “ Iolanthe” and 
‘Chimes of Normandy ” ; to some of the latter there have 
been set word jingles. 

As an accompaniment to our regulation calisthenics, as 
well as to recreation movements (suggested by figures of 
the German and Grand Opera Ballet), I use the Toreador 
air, because its strong rhythm and “ catchy ” quality make 
it specially suitable. 

If a teacher numbers among her acquaintances a kins 


dergartner, she has a never-failing source to which to 
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apply for songs or games, for kindergarten teachers not 
only originate songs and games, but adapt the best music 
to the verses they are constantly collecting. Again, a 
teacher possessing a friend well acquainted with the Ger- 
man language may procure translations of the beautiful 
songs of that language, or of a poem even, which, with a 
little ingenuity, may be adapted readily to the music of 


some well-worn song. 


CHIPS FROM EDUCATIONAL WORKSHOPS IN 
EUROPE.—(IL.) 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, OHIO. 


More Devices, not Methods. 


In the pretty picturesque town of Montmedy in France, 
about twenty miles southeast of Sedan, I visited several 
schools with the view to mining them for treasures of 
methods of teaching, such as I found in Germany and 
Holland. But I was very much disappointed, until the 
rector who took me around was called away. Being left 
to myself, I began to search without help, and chatting 
more at ease with the teachers I unearthed a few things 
worthy of notice. The most practical thing was a set of 
pigeon holes, called “ Numeration box.” Here is a 
sketch of it : 


Each compartment was large enough to hold nine little 
blocks of uniform size,—only nine, not ten, as one would 
naturally suppose when speaking of numeration and nota- 
tion. I inquired why not ten, and was told that just so 
soon as ten units were completed, they were exchanged 
for a different colored block, which stood for one of the 
next higher order, and was placed in the second compart- 
ment. Numeration, addition, and subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division, were practiced by means of this device, 
—of course with rather limited numbers. 

The same idea, illustrated by a similar home-made con- 
trivance, I had met in the Female College of Dr. S. 
Lander, in Williamston, S. C. He had invented it, and 
you can imagine my astonishment, when here in France I 
found it in general use. The idea of giving room for 
only nine units of each order in each compartment, cer- 
tainly is the same, whatever differences there may exist 
in the shape of the devices in France and South Carolina. 

One would naturally suppose that room for ten units 
should be provided for, as I did in my “ Numeration 
Board,” explained in Tuk American TEACHER some 
months ago : 


There will perhaps always be an honest difference of 
opinion as to whether nine or ten units of each order 
should be provided for. So much, however, is clear to 
my mind, that the fact of the blocks being of uniform size 
confuses the child who cannot see that the mere placing 
a block in the second compartment should raise its intrin- 
sic value. And if it is not to be thus understood, the 
whole device is valueless. 

I understand that a digit being placed, or moved, to 
the left should change its value. A 6 in the second place 
is the same kind of a 6 used in the unit’s place. But it 
will not do to make symbols of the objects. While on the 


ation box does not permit the fact to be illustrated ; it 
only symbolizes the fact, and that at the very moment, 
when the fact itself should impress itself upon the child’s 
mind. 

I discussed this question with the French teacher, who 
grew quite eloquent on the matter,—much more eloquent 
(and vehement, too,) than the cool and level-headed, gen- 
uine American, Dr. Landor, could ever be. Neither gen- 
tleman convinced me, perhaps owing to my pig-headed- 
ness; and we agreed to disagree. By placing the two 
contrivances before the readers of the JouRNAL, I am 
prepared to rest the case and to submit it to the decision 
of the jury. 

Another Device. 

Noticing a queer-looking, rubber, hose-like apparatus 
hanging in easy reach of the teacher, I inquired after its 
use, and was shocked to hear that this instrument was 
employed in flogging bad boys. ‘“ Why don’t you use an 
old fashioned switch or elastic cane?” I asked. And 
with a cunning wink and a look of deep comprehension of 
all the bearings of the case, the teacher said in subdued 
tone, “ This stings better, clings to the body, and leaves 
no welts or discolored marks.” Of course this led us into 
a conversation on corporal punishment, which revealed 
the fact that we barbarians at home are better than these 
highly civilized people, who, with all their varnish of 
artistic culture, are ignorant of the true dignity of the 
human being which should be respected even in the child. 


Ignorance and Chauvinism of French Teachers. 


Several amusing incidents occurred during my visits in 
French schools. In Nancy a teacher (a monk) asked me, 
when I was introduced to him as coming from Ohio, 
whether I had come overland or by way of Panama. 
Perhaps he mistook Oregon for Ohio. Another claimed 
that ‘the French language was the ruling language in 
Louisiana, and other states (sic), which were originally 
settled by the French.” That we in Ohio need not neces- 
sarily daily dread the loss of our scalps, being in such im- 
mediate neighborhood of the wild Indians, as they believe, 
is a thing impossible to make them see. 

The worst case of “ mistaken identity ” I ever met with 
in a school teacher I found in a French school, where 
the teacher taught a middle grade, something like the 
sixth school year, I should judge. It was a geography 
lesson I heard, and America was the topic of the day. The 
teacher, without blushing,—on the contrary, with the chest 
tone of conviction and the gestures of a stump speaker,— 
told his class that the United States were founded by men 
who were nurtured by the grand and lofty ideas of the French 
Revolution,which great event had actually changed, not only 
the European modes of government, but those of America 
also. During the short recess which followed, my patri- 
otism got the better of me, and I asked him for the date 
of the French Revolution, which he gave correctly ; to 
wit, 1789. Then I asked him for the date of our national 
birthday, and his answer was a blank stare. I quietly 
told him it was 1776. I will do the man justice though: 
he blushed like a sweet girl of sixteen, remembering the 
vainglorious statement he had made to the class in my 
presence. 


The Training School. 


SCHOOLROOM PSYCHOLOGY. 
BY THEODORE B. NOSS, CALIFORNIA, PA. 


In a recent number of the JourNAL or Epucation a 
city training teacher asks the question, “ Does not some 
understanding of psychology necessarily precede helpful 
study of the principles of teaching?” I should answer, 
Yes, but not necesarily much, if any, textbook psychology. 
A novel but profitable lesson in mental science came to 
my notice the other day. A class, consisting of twenty- 
nine seniors in a normal school, had been told, the day 
previous, that their next lesson would be from the “book 
of nature,”—human nature. They were to go where 
children were to be found, search for facts important for 
teachers to know (avoiding in their search all help from 
others or from books, or even from their recollection of 
former observations), write down five facts of chief value, 
and report at the next recitation. Each was to be pre- 


numeration board ten pencils fastened together make a}pared to state the exact time and circumstances of each 


bundle of ten, or one unit of the ten’s column, the numer- 


fact noted, 


Answers came from all. One reported that “ pictures 
interest children more than verbal descriptions”; an- 
other, “attention can only be held while curiosity is ex- 
cited’; another, “children love noise”; and se the 
answers ran. The same facts had been frequently ob- 
served by several members of the class, but still there 
were above seventy answers sufficiently unlike to deserve 
separate statement. 

Among the other reports made were the following: 
‘Children are apt to imitate,” “ Children learn by doing,” 
“ A child should not be given a word without something 
to fix it in mind,” “Children learn most easily what is 
pleasing to them,” “ Change of work rests them,” “Some 
retain facts better than others,” “‘ Children are usually in 
the same state of mind as the teacher,—dull, eager, etc., 
as she is,” “‘ Loss of attention involves the loss of every- 
thing,” “ They love motion,” “ When interested they are 
orderly, when idle, restless,” “Can be led better than 
forced,” “ Love music,” “ Often interested in what does 
not interest adults, and not interested in what does,” 
“Very quick to observe,” “ Very imaginative,” “Soon tire 
of same questions,” ‘‘ Encouragement from teacher 
arouses a pleasurable interest,” “Children retain better 
what is told than what is read,” “Repetition usually neces- 
sary to impress lessons,” “‘ Order is secured more easily 
by an appeal to honor than by reproof,” “ Children re- 
member better what they find out for themselves,” 
“ Eager to tell what they know,” “ Understand best what 
they learn with the object.” 

After all our dull and difficult textbook work in mental 
science (sigh-chology), is not this common, schoolroom 
psychology the best kind for those who are learning to 
teach? The teacher who bases his art of teaching on 
psychological principles derived first hand, from the study 
of the child, cannot go far astray. To get the cue for 
one’s teaching direct from nature is to gain true method 
and unfailing inspiration. Books on the science of the 
mind are of great value, but they serve their best purpose, 
for the teacher, when they drive him to the study of the 
child. The definitions and carefully formulated laws and 
principles of the book are not what the teacher-student 
needs at the outset. They prevent rather than stimulate 
research, and leave the learner with a book knowledge, 
rather than a working knowledge, of the soul he has to 
teach. 

This class of seniors had collected data, the reality and 
certainty of which were worth more to them than the 
technical language of the book. Their dominant aim was 
to get facts not words. 

Have not teachers generally been leaning too much on 
books for their psychology, beginning their study and 
usually ending itin the book? Many a student has passed 
his final examination in psychology with 100 per cent., who 
would have to begin at the alphabet of the subject and do 
the work all over again, in order to have any psychological 
fitness to teach. The work he has done has not given 
him a serviceable familiarity with the workings of the 
mind, its hidden springs of action, and the laws and order 
of its development. 

For teachers the best book on psychology is a child, 
—‘‘A little child shall lead them.” 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Many subjects of study can be mastered in the school of ex- 
perience. Social intercourse and quick observation can do away 
with many educational defects; but no child by such means, can 
ever learn to read, or write, or cipher. Hence, any neglect of 
these primary branches is not to be tolerated in our schools, and no 
effort can result in good, which sacrifices these in the interest of 
anything beyond.—State Superintendent Higbee, Pennyslvania. 


— Drawing in our schools has another office than to be merely 
an end to itself. In language, in history, and in science, it should 
be made useful in the conveyance of ideas from one to another. 
The ability to use the crayon readily in sketching forms, places, and 
things, should be sought by every one who essays to teach, or who 
would gain possession of all his powers.— Supt. S. T. Dutton, New 
Haven, Conn. 


— What our'schools should aim to accomplish is not to store the 
mefnory with numerous facts about this or that subject, but to de- 
velop the reasoning powers; to train the pupil to think; to stim- 
ulate to independence of thought ; in short to make him a thinking, 
rational human being, that he may understand and successfully 
develop himself, and so fit himself for a useful member of society. 
—Supt. C. H. Morse, Portsmouth, N. H. 


— An education makes a ran a better citizen, capable of greater 
sympathies with his fellowmen, of a more forgiving disposition, of 


more generous impulses, An education makes a man a more intel- 
jligent voter, and in a republic a voter is a law maker, hence, 4 
, better law-maker. An education makes a man happier, eapable of 
receiving pleasure from many different sources, capable of appre- 
_ciating the fields and the forests, the mountains and the ocean.— 
Supt. B. B. Russell, Brockton, Mags. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ANSWER TO DIXON PUZZLE. 


Mr. Editor:—A writer whom we know only as “Box 33,’ 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., sends us the following clever answer to the 
problem used in our advertisement. 


“* The mother of the Governor of Kgovjni was Hadoko, who has 
bry. thers,—Kogen and Michigri. Kogen’s daughter Tatara marries 
the Governor of Kgovjni; Michigri’s daughter Haruko marries the 
brother of the Governor, name Hideyoshi ; Michigri’s son Moriyoshi 
marries the sister of the Governor, name Tingu. Therefore if the 
Govervor invites Micbigri alone, he invites his father's brother in-law, 
his brother's father-in-law, his father-in-law’ s brother, and his brother- 
in-law's father.”’ JoserH Dixon CrucIBLE ComMPANY. 


IS IT ANY WONDER ? 


Mr. Editor :—It amuses me to hear our superintendent say that 
a teacher who teaches with a written examination in view cannot 
do good work, and then when the examination comes round I find 
he has furnished questions upon little things to teach, which was 
wholly unnecessary, except as we have just such an examination in 
view. Is it any wonder that we say, when we see that he has hardly 
asked a question upon the essentials that we have taught, and 
many upon non-essentials and *' catch-things,”’ ‘‘ Hereafter we 
shall not be caught by the fine words of our superintendent, but 
shall take him for what he does, and not for what he says’’ ? 

Nov. 19, 1887, A GRAMMAR ScHooL TEACHER, 


WHY NOT ABBREVIATE? 


Mr, Editor :—On page 331 of your issue of Dee. 1, Mr. Matz 
presents a very long solution of a liquor problem. Why not use 
the following short and simple solution ? 


Let 20x = the number gallons to be withdrawn and replaced. 
Then, 25 — x + 10x = 10 gals. (alcohol), 

Whence x = $, and 20x = 164, ans. 

And for the second part,— 

Let 2x == number gallons to be added. 

Then 4 (} + = 2. 


Whenee 2x = 8}, ans. 


We may do it by arithmetic as follows : 

At first there is 5’ of 50 gallons of alcohol, which = 24 gallons. 
We wish to raise this to a 20% solution (which means 10 gallons of 
aleohol), by the withdrawal and substitution of an equal quantity. 
Of the preparation withdrawn 5% is aleohol. Of the liquor substi- 
tuted in equal measure, 50% is aleohol. We therefore add ten 
times as much alcohol as we withdraw, and gain nine times as 
much. The gain in rising from 2} gallons to 10 gallons is 7} gal- 
lons, which is nine times the quantity of aleohol withdrawn, One 
ninth of 74 gallons == % gallons, the quantity of alcohol withdrawn. 
As this alcohol was only 5% of the mixtare withdrawn, } x 20 
(= 16%), is the number of gallons of the preparation withdrawn, 
and the answer to the problem. HARLAN H. BALLARD, 


THE STUDY OF ARITHMETIC. 


Mr. Editor:—1 listened with great pleasure to the paper on 
** Arithmetic’ read recently by Gen. Francis A. Walker before the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, and to the discussion which 
followed it. While I do not know that I disagree with General 
Walker, I cannot help feeling that as a rule for guidance what he 
says is misleading, and should be supplemented by a few words of 
warning like those so admirably expressed by Superintendent 
Marble in his discussion of General Walker’s paper. 

I believe that after reading and writing,—the necessary tools for 
the study of any subject,—the proper study of arithmetic is by far 
the most important study of the schoolroom ; it produces soundness 
and clearness of thought, and quickness and accuracy of execution ; 
in sliort, common sense and the power to use it. In times past, 
when every man was his own lawyer, doctor, shoemaker, and what 
not, and when a man’s education was confined to the three R’s, it 
was necessary that these three R's should embrace a good deal ; 
everything requiring the use of numbers was called arithmetic,— 
such as square and cube root, tfe progression, alligation, ete. ; 
but I do not see that these subjects any more form a proper 
part of arithmetic than do logarithms or any of those problems of the 
higher mathematics, which involve the use of numbers. I should 
like to see arithmetic ae of all those subjects which cannot be 
thoroughly understood by the pupil as he goes along, and which can 
not be more easily treated by the aid of arithmetic, pure and sim- 
ple, than in any other way. I do not want to see arithmetic stripped, 
however, of what I consider to be its ‘‘ first, foremost, and abso- 
lutely indispensable” characteristic: namely, the power that it 
gives to think clearly and soundly. Where we have clear, sound 
thought, we are pretty sure to see numerical results obtained with 
a fair degree of quickness and accuracy, but the converse of this is 
by no means true. Now it is just here that General Walker makes 
himself liable to be misinterpreted; he expresses so strongly his 
desire for quickness and accuracy that one can be excused for sup- 
posing that he would Jay little stress on the thought element. a Does 
not the business man value more highly in his employee intelligence 
and the ability to deduce a logical conclusion from a premise slightly 
removed than absolute infallibility in adding a column of figures ? 
Is not an intelligent man, though liable to err, better thana machine, 
which may never be at fault within its own limited sphere of action ? 

General Walker deprecates logic in arithmetic,—such problems, 
for example, as require ‘‘ ten or fifteen minutes (of thought), when 
the mere addition, multiplication. ete., required would not occupy 
as many seconds.”’ Let us take a “ practical problem ”’ of the sort 
that suppose him to have in mind: 

A sad wht owns a wood lot finds that 12 cords of his wood will 
last him through the winter; he finds that a ton of coal will last as 
long as a cord and a half of wood. How much money will he save 
in one winter by using coal instead of wood, whew he can sell his 
wood at $6 a cord and can buy coal at $5.25 a ton ? : 

After putting perhaps ten minutes of thought on this problem, 
the pupil finds that all of the numerical work consists in finding the 
value of the expression 12 X 6 — } X 12 X 4, and that this work 
ean be done in about 58 seconds. al 

Whenever I find a hard-working boy failing to make progress in 
algebra, in trigonometry, or in the differential calculus, or whenever I 
find a boy who seems to have no head for business, I am convince 
that the chances are, ninety-nine out of one hundred, that his fail- 
ure is due not to innate stupidity, not to lack of power to do numer- 


ical work with quickness and accuracy, but to lack of previous drill 
on just such problems as that given above. The boy needs the 
logic of practical problems, which the business man calls commen 
sense; without this, he is unfit for business, he is unfit for advanced 
work, he is unfit for any position in life that requires a head. 

: General Walker recommends for the young child exercise that is 
*‘ easy and pleasant,’’ and says that the faculties should be “‘ aided 
and fostered by gentle and agreeable practice.’’ Now that practice 
which will be found easy and pleasant to any ten-year-old boy of 
spirit will certainly not tend toward his best mental development. 
It is no more natural for a growing boy with an unformed charac- 
ter to find what is best for him ‘‘ gentle and agreeable,” than it is 
for an unbroken colt to prefer the restraint of a harness to the 
freedom of a pasture. Is the power to skate on the “‘ outer edge,”’ 
or that control of the feet, legs, hands, and muscles of the back 
which one needs in order to become a good horseback rider, or 
effectiveness of ‘‘serve’’ in the game of tennis, ever acquired by 
work that is easy and gentle? That the desire to succeed and 
other causes make such work agreeable and pleasant to some peo- 
ple, I will not deny, but the work is hard work, and the boy who 
does it continually finds himself confronted by problems of strength 
or skill that are beyond his powers. I do not believe that gentle, 
easy exercise is any more conducive to mental than to physical 
power. It is only by hard work and persistent effort that any- 
thing can be done in either direction. It is the province of the 
teacher to make hard work pleasant to the pupil by building up in 
him a character which will cause him to prefer a remote benefit 
earned by toil to present ease. 

The great defect in teaching arithmetic, and, in fact, in teaching 
any other subject, is that the teacher’s perspective is all askew; he 
lays more stress on technical applications than on fandamental 
principles; he makes a simple subject seem complex; in order to 
cover a good deal of ground in a short time, he makes the example 
of to-day seem to depend on the example of yesterday, when in 
reality it is nothing but another application of fundamental prin- 
ciples and common sense. In teaching interest, for example, he 
bases his work on the formula 1 = prt, or on some rule or state- 
ment technically expressed, instead of on simple reasoning like that 
one in the following problem : 

f a man can have the use of a horse for $6 a week, what must he 
pay for the use of the horse for 30 weeks ? What for the use of 4 
horses for 50 weeks, ete. ? 

General Sherman in his march to the sea may have done well to 
burn his bridges behind him, but in arithmetic the pupil should 
never allow the road back to the starting-point to become overgrown 
or obstructed, for he will need to go back again and again, and he 
will be surprised to find how quickly he can get back, even from 
the furthest outposts. One of the best pupils in algebra that | ever 
had said as he was finishing the subject, ‘‘ [ do not see that there is 
much that is new in algebra.’” He could do the hardest problems 
in factoring, in finding the greatest common divisor, in solving 
equations of the second degree, in extracting roots, in permutations 
and combinations, and in the biennial theorem, and could trace 
back what he did, step by step, to the fundamental principles made 
use of in the first lesson. I was gratified that he should think of 
algebra not as a collection of disjointed subjects, but as the contin- 
ued and varied application of only a few first principles. Ido not 
think that the quickness and accuracy in numerical work so much 
lauded by General Walker should by any means be despised. The 
mower finds it necessary to whet his scythe every now and then, 
but if he spends all his time in this comparatively ‘* easy and gentle 
exercise,’’ he won’t cut any grass. A TEACHER. 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 

Urbane, city like. 

Vermicelli, a little worm. 

Uncouth, originally unknown, 

Typhoon, Chinese tai-foong, great wind. 

orld- speak is the actual prototype of Volapiik. 

Vogue, French to be wafted, to go with the tide. 

Vulgar means simply common in its etymological sense. 

Zounds is thought to be a strange corruption of ** God’s wounds.” 

Wreck is thought to have come from wrack, sea-weeds upon the 
shore. 

Worth in proper names as in Tamworth, Kenilworth, etc., sig- 
nifies that the place stands on a tongue of land. 


SOME IMPORTANT MUSICAL EVENTS, 


390 A. D. Authentic modes were arranged by St. Ambrose of 
Milan. 

600. About this date Plagal modes were added by St. Gregory 
of Rome. 

900. About this date harmony, in a crude state, was brought 
into use by Hucbald, a Fleming. 

1040, About this date names were given to the first six notes of 
the scale, by Guido, of Arezzo. 

1150, Folk-songs were introduced. 

1220. About this date a system of measuring music by the 
shapes of the notes was formulated by Franco, of Cologne. 

1250. About this date the first canon appeared. 

1330. About this date florid counterpoint was introduced by 
Jean de Meurs. 

1361. A complete chromatic keyboard was first made by Nicho- 
las Faber. Before this change, a separate keyboard for the incom- 
plete black keys was used. 

1450. Canon and fugue forms developed by Dufay and others. 

1450. About this date clavichords, ete., were in use, and the 
oldest compositions for keyed instruments were written. 


1502. Movable metal types were invented by Fornsombreve, an 
Italian. 

1530. Chorals were used in churches. 

1560. Rise of the oratorio. 

1580, Rise of the opera. Forty different instraments were used 
in 


1594. “ Daphne,”’ by Peri, was the first opera performed. __ 

1600. ‘*L’Animae Corpo,’’ by Cavalier, was the first oratorio 
performed. It was given in a church at Rome. 

1600, About this date the free use of the dominant seventh by 
Monteverde led to the use of the major and minor modes and the 
chromatic element. 

1610. The harpsichord was first used in England. ; 

1650. About this date suites were first written for the harpsi- 
chord, and Lemaire named the seventh note of the scale. 

1700. The equal-tempered system of tuning was introduced by 
Werckmeister and Sebastian Bach. 

1711. The pianoforte was invented by Christofori, of Padua. 

1750. The Sonata, Symphony, and String Quartet superseded the 

forms of composition. 

A fingering, in the thumb was first 
ught into use, was employed by hm. bach. 

arte. The Clementi pianos were made, which may be called the 


ced | earliest modern pianos. 


1800. The pianoforte comes into general use, superseding the 


clavichord and harpsichord.—The Htude, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Modern needles first came into use in 1545. 

The London Times says that a few weeks ago some excavations 
at Pompeii brought to light a set of surgical instruments, many of 
which resemble instruments in use at the present day. 

The world’s supply of red cedar, used in the manufacture of lead 
pencils, comes from the swamps of Cedar Key, in Florida. The 
industry gives employment:to hundreds of persons. This wood also 
yields a valuable oil. 

America has fifty-seven counties bearing the name of Washing- 
ton; of cities, town, and villages of this name there are 250, besides 
a Washington Hollow, Washington Heights, Washington Lake, 
and a half-a-dozen Washingtonvilles. 

The tower which is being erected by the Russians on the highest 
point of the Mount of Olives, at Jerusalem, is already several stories 
high, and but one more is to be added. It is to be so high that 
both the Mediterranean and Dead Sea can be seen from the top. 

In France 131,734,827 francs are expended on public instruction, 
and 12,936,655 on the fine arts. There is an elementary school for 
every 472 inhabitants, and a primary attendance of 3,888,086. Of 
the entire appropriation this year 81,460,000 francs were set down 
for primary education. 

The French Cable Company has secured concessions for a new 
line from Charleston to Havava, Hayti, and Martinique and the 
French possessions in South America. Messages that now have to 
go to Europe will be sent directly to South American ports when 
she new cable lines are completed. 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathematics, 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P,. MATZ, M.A.,, M.Se., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS, 


(Q). By W. D. Graham, Bismarck, Dak.— Knowing the hy- 
pothennse (i) of a right triangle, and the difference (2d) of the 
distances from the acute angles to the center of the inscribed circle, 
to construct the triangle and to calculate the two legs. 


Solution by G. I. Hopkins, Manchester, N. 


Analysis,— Let ACO be any triangle and AFCO its circum- 
scribing cirele. Draw the diameter HJ perpendicular to AC 
and EF perpendicular to CO; then it is obvions that = 4 
(CO — OA), and FEF is tangent to the circle whose radius is CH. 

Demonstration,—Let ABC be a right triangle whose hypothe- 
nuse is AC’; then will AO and CO be the bisectors of the acute 
angles, since O is the center of the inscribed circle. Construct the 
circle ADBFCOs:, circumscribing the right triangle ABC, having 
O; for its center; extend CO to D, and join AD; then will ADC 
be aright angle. ‘The angle AOD is equal to half aright angle. 
being equal to }(7_ BAC + Z BCA) ; therefore, the triangle AOD 
is tal The angle AOC is 1} times a right angle; hence the 
are AIC is } of a circumference, and AC is a side of the square in- 
scribed in the circle whose center is O2. Since the angle AOC is 
constant, the are AIC is the locus of the point of intersection of 
the bisectors AO and CO. 

Construction,—On the given hypothenuse AC, construct the semi- 
circle AD BFC which is the locus of the vertex of the right angle. 
Construct the circle AICE cireumscribing the square of which AC 
isaside. Draw the diameter perpendicular to AU; then the 
are AIC is the locus of the intersection of the bisectors AO and CO. 
With C as a center and a radius equal to C// (half the difference 
of the angle-bisectors), describe the circle //.7K, and from OC draw 
CO through the point of tangency HH; then will O be the point of 
intersection of the bisectors AO and CO, and also the center of the 
inscribed circle. Make the angle OCB equal to the angle OCA, 
and join AB; then ABC is the right-angled triangle required. 

Calculation, —Let h = the hypothenuse AC, 2d == the difference 
of the angle-bisectors, and 2x = their sum; then AO = x — d, 
and CO=—2x+d. Since the triangle ADO is right-angled and 
isosceles, A D is the side and AO the diagonal of a square. Hence 


AD:x2—d::1: 42 AD=(x—d) + 2. 
Since CD = CO + OD, we have 
xr—d\? x—d\? 
{ — (2 — ¥2)d?] + (2 + ¥2)} 
=4y)42[(2 — — (5 —2 }. 
Since AO and CO are now known, we represent the former by n 


and the latter by m; then if the radius (OL) of the circle inscribed 
in the right triangle ABC be represented by r, we have 


— m? + 
[4A?n? — (h? — m2 + 
Representing BC by a, and AB by b, we easily deduce the well- 


known expressions : 


a =x + 2r + — dhr — 4r*)), 


bm + — — — 
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Miss Whiteomby, Ogden School. 
and 2 months, pupil of Amelia C. Briggs, Lincoln School. 


nan, age 17 years and 7 months, pupil of George N. Herrick, For- 
restville School. Gertrude Ruggles, age 13 years and 8 months, 
pupil of C. L. Averill, Irving School. 
years and 5 months, pupil of Mary L. Sergeant, Irving School. 


Miriam E. Prindle, age 14 


Honorable Mention—M. M. Jamieson, Jr., age 11 years, pupil of 
Jessie J. Mahon, age 15 years 


IS AMERICA FOR AMERICANS? 


One of the issues that will sooner or later be made in 


all the great cities of the West is, “ Shall American pub- 
Page|lic schools teach only English in the lower grades?” 


rhe 359] 80me Eastern States it is a part of the constitution, and a 
- who attends a school that teaches the Canadians in 
2) Se 361) French cannot be certificated for work, as the authorities 
Methods for the Schoolroom, - - - 61 ote 
Facts ever,—notably in St. Louis,—German has been taught in 
Raltorial: Notes, the primary schools at an annual expense of $60,000. 
Less Criticism, More Reform, - - -  - = 368/This was made an issue in the last city election, and the 
7. 366] new board was elected on the platform that “ no language 
Brief Mention, ; but the English should be taught at public expense in pri- 
schools.” This is the only answer that will be 
New Books Received, -  -  -  - + + = 366/given to the question in any part of the country where 
General Epitome, - 36s| heartily welcome to our factories, mines, ranches, schools, 
Mico. TL Bland suffrage, but they must be Americans after they come 
The Magazines, - among us. We offer them the best political freedom of 
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the world, but they must give loyalty in return ; we offer 
them financial opportunities unprecedented, but they must 
give respect for American institutions in return; we offer 


THE best discipline in school is as valuable a mental|them schools as no other nation in the world does, but 


stimulant as it is physical and dispositional restraint. 


MARGARET SrpNey’s charming Christmas carol, in 
this issue, will doubtless brighten many a school exercise. 
This may be sung to the tune “Carol,” on page 132 of 
Laudes Domini. 


Tae Committee on “ Higher Education” of the Na- 
tional Council of Education, will report on the “ elective 
system” at the meeting, in San Francisco, next July. 
Selim H. Peabody, president of the University of Illinois, 


they must accept the English language in return. Amer- 
ica is for the world, but the world must be American 


when it accepts America. 


LESS CRITICISM, MORE REFORM. 


To know how to draw distinctions without perpetuating 


differences is a great art, and it is nowhere more needed 
than among American educational leaders. The distine- 
tions which they make are vital, but if they eventuate in 
permanent differences the cause of education will suffer 
irretrievable loss of public sympathy. 
radically different in America from what they were in 
Europe in the days of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, or Froebel ; 


The conditions are 


, 7 payer ring gentlemen h ave been appointed by the they are different indeed from what they were in the 
State of California an executive committee to arrange for days of Horace Mann, George B. Emerson, or Mary 


the coming of the National Association: Ira G. Hoitt, 


intendent of school kl s J. W. - 
itendent of schools, Oakland ; J. W. Anderson, super part of the vast sums raised by local taxation. 


They absorb a large 
This 


intendent of school isco; J. 
re *|}money offers almost no opportunity for the politician for 
revenue, only to reward (?) himself for devotion to public 


superintendent of schools, Los Angeles; B. F. Howard 
: 4 li . The wealthy can educate their children in the 
superintendent of schools, S ; A il- eatarestt y 
most luxurious private institutions for a fractional 


son, principal Boys’ High School, San Francisco. 


part of the amount they pay toward the support of the 
public schools; most of the men of large wealth either 


AUTHORS are not responsible for the placing of their|have no children, or they are beyond school age before 


titles and positions after their names at the head of articles they attain their wealth. 


The politician and the man 


in this JouRNAL, or in any other as to that matter. They|of wealth, therefore, are not reliable, permanent advo- 
usually write their names modestly at the end of their ar-|cates of the public school system, and have never been. 
ticles, and we take them therefrom and place them at the|It has been so popular, however, with the bone and sinew, 
head, because our readers have in large numbers ex-|with the laboring and mechanical classes that it has been 
pressed their desire to know where to place these writers. politic for the politician and judicious for the wealthy to 
In the case of distinctively literary characters, however. | favor the system. We are now on the threshold of a pe- 
like Edith M. Thomas, Mary Elizabeth Blake (M. E. B.),| riod in which a large proportion of the children are to be 
Margaret Sidney, Esther Converse, Mrs. D. H. R. Good-| withdrawn to the parochial schools, and their loyalty to 
ale, Mary Harriott Norris, ete., we do not so designate] the public school system must eventually cease, however 


them. 


Tue Chicago Daily News recently offered prizes for 


loud and sincere the protestation of friendship on the part 
of their leaders. 


It is wise for us to bear in mind the fact that although 


“9 best school compositions, and insisted upon originality *|the public school idea is as vital to our national life and 
aa success was beyond their expectations. The pupils prosperity as freedom itself, there are possible combina- 
id remarkably fine work, and now they have offered! tions which may jeopardize it within the next quarter of 


three first and four second prizes, with two “honorable |, century. 


While we do not entertain fear of serious 


—. for original Christmas drawings in pen and/harm we think it the part of wisdom te strengthen its 
ink. first class prize was $10, and each second] hold upon the people by every judicious means, to avoid 


was $5. The News reproduces these nine pictures. 
First Prizes—W. Berry Erwin, age 16 years and 1 month, pupil} j 


every complication that can give excuse for the rallying of 


ts enemies around any common point. For the first 


of F. Monroe, West Division High School. Alfred E. Linden, time in our history we are paying a premium among 


age 13 years and 7 months, pupil of E. M. Cobb, Franklin School. 
Carrie S. Brooks, age 16 years and 10 months, Forrestville School. 


ourselves upon adverse criticism. ‘If a man wishes to ad- 


Second Prises~Eleanora Charity Bard, age 10 years and 11|VY@nce himself educationally in public estimation he can 


months, pupil of Mand Sunuer, Brown School, Ténna Molen do it most speedily by violent attacks upon the way in 


which we do things in the public schools. If a man 
wishes to introduce a new idea, to bring forward a foreign 
philosophy, to incorporate a new phase of education, he 
begins by arraigning the public school for its misdeeds. 

In view of the good the system has accomplished, in 
view of the fact that with all its mistakes it is one of the 
most serviceable and indispensable elements of our national 
life, in view of the fact that it isendangered by the possible 
combinations of interested and disinterested opponents, in 
view of the fact that with its complications all reforms 
and changes must come promptly and yet not violently, 
we appeal to every teacher and friend of education to wel- 
come, but not to force, reform in educational thought and 
activity. 

There are distinctions to be made. It is inevitable 
that the champions of Pestalozzi and Froebel, of Rous- 
seau and Radestock, will enforce distinctions with much 
ardor. This is all well so far as the leaders are con- 
cerned, but in the name of all that is peaceful let there be 
no appeal to the public, no rallying about individual Amer- 
ican leaders. Our first duty is to be loyal to the public 
school system, our second is to make it as good as we 
possibly can. We are aware that idealists will ery out 
against this, and say that our first duty is to make it per- 
fect, and then be loyal to it. We would accept this but 
for the fact that for every man to try to bring it to his 
idea would cost us the system as a whole. Letus hold the 
system and perfect it. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE. 


Has it really come to this,—that a teacher, a business 
man, a student, must sit down and learn a new language 
whether he wishes to or not, if he cares to be abreast of 
the times in language and literature? So it seems, since 
the recent buzz began in the newspapers about Volapiik. 
It really seems a necessity for even the linguist; who had 
flattered himself that he was familiar with the score of 
languages and dialects with which the literature of a well- 
educated man is more or less sprinkled in these days, to 
turn aside and study out the peculiarities and the vocabu- 
lary of another new language. 

By just the right kind of notices of Volapiik, though 
only few in comparison with their references to some 
other less peculiar subjects, the newspapers have suddenly 
aroused the attention of all reading and thinking people, 
and in spite of ourselves we are inclining toward the 
study of this strange tongue,—if it may be called a tongue. 
A book appears which claims to afford every one just 
such an opportunity. It is called a “ Hand-book of Vol- 
apiik,” written by Charles E. Sprague, member of the 
Academy of Volapiik, and President of the Institute of 
Accounts. Its very novelty makes it interesting. With 
many to see it is to possess it, and to possess it is to study 
it, and to study it is to seek to correspond in the new lan- 
guage which it teaches; and so it promises to be the 
guilty agent which will turn the heads of poor school 
teachers and students who already have more work than 
they can get through with. In foreign lands the craze 
has already become quite formidable. It is said that 
more than a hundred thousand persons have studied this 
new language already in Europe, and that there are 
schools or classes where it is publicly taught in France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Austria, 
Russia, and Denmark. There are several books and 
periodicals published in this language, but none hitherto in 
England or America. What it is and what it is for, we 
will not undertake to tell. It can easily be discovered by 
reading Colonel Sprague’s new book. 

This language is a novel invention, for it is nothing but 
an invention, and when we think about it, it really seems 
strange that no man ever before succeeded in inventing a 
language which received any favorable criticism from the 
press, and which met with any public favor. The idea 
of a universal language is not new, by any means, but the 
idea which lies at the foundation of this language is en- 
tirely original ‘with its author. He has built up a system 

atic and simple language by artificial means, and in cold 
blood, as we might say, for he has been wholly reckless 
in the manufacture of words, and has been impartial in 
the choice of roots, though favoring the English. In this 
way he could avoid all irregularities and exceptions, and 
build up his words with the most reckless indifference te 
inflections and derivations, . 
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But what is this book? On its title page is a strange 
looking symbol. It consists of the globe in two hemi- 
spheres ; joined by the caduceus of Mercury, and the in- 
scription, “Menad Bal, Pak Bal,” meaning “One Hu- 

_Manity, one Language.” Its author claims that by one 
hour's study an intelligent person can become acquainted 
with all its rules for inflection, and then with the aid of a 
dictionary we may read anything written in Volapitk. 
After the memory has been trained in the vocabulary of 
Volapiik, reading or writing in this language will become 
very easy. Forty per cent. of the roots chosen for the 
formation of words in Volapiik are from the English lan- 
guage, so that it is much easier for an Englishman to learn 
tban for a person whose native tongue is not the English. 
The book contains the usual subjects treated in a gram- 
mar, and many exercises for practice. It also contains 
some reading lessons and a vocabulary. 

So Volapiik seems to have come,—whether to stay or 
not. Ere-long it may be discussed at educational meetings, 
then it may be studied by reading circles, and taught in 
our schools, and perhaps become an essential qualification 
for graduation from both literary and commercial institu- 
tions. Who is not already curious to see the book and to 
learn the language? Only a few persons in this country 
have, as yet, interested themselves in its study, but now 
that a guide to its study has appeared it is not improbable 
that very soon classes will be formed for its study in 
many cities and towns where enterprising teachers are 
accustomed to codperate in such matters. 


SHAKESPEARE—BACON. 


In the discussion at present rife among certain sophists 
and specious logicians whether Shakespeare wrote the 
plays and poems commonly ascribed to him, there is little 
that attracts the attention of the real student of literature. 
For Truth’s sake, of course, all are interested in the solu- 
tion of the problem, but apart from this the merits of the 
question can have no influence with the student and lover 
of that great master, 


** Who calmly looked creation through, 
Exhausted worlds and then imagined new.”’ 


The collection of dramas and poems, be it labeled 
Shakespeare or Bacon, will stand unrivaled, and the phi- 
losophy, poetry, history, the depiction of human life, the 
motives underlying it, the matchless invention and skill in 
developing and describing high actions and high passions, 
will still be to the student of literature, philosophy, and 
poetry, peerless, and a well inexhaustible and undefiled. 

A suspicion lurks about the discussion that gives it an 
unpleasant smack. The great and self-elected apostle of 
the Baconian theory, the Hon. Ignatius Donnelly, seems 
bent on apotheosizing himself rather than Bacon. If he 
cannot prove that Bacon was Shakespeare, the dear, gen- 
erous criticaster, Donnelly, will have demonstrated that 
Shakespeare was not Skakespeare, and there has been a 
delicious hubbub about it anyhow, an lo, the fly on the 
chariot wheels, “what a dust we do raise to be sure!” 
But whatever the motive may be, there is little cause for 
anxiety or fear among the lovers of Shakespeare. It may 
be remarked that the argument employed to prove that 
Bacon wrote the plays ascribed to Shakespeare will prove 
to be one that cuts both ways, for there is as much sense, 
logic, and appropriateness in nominating Shakespeare as 
the author of the essays and philosophical works now cred- 
ited to Bacon as there is in claiming that the plays were 
written by Bacon. The strongest proof adduced by the 
agitators of the Baconian theory is the similarity of 
thought and expression, or accidental resemblances, in 
Bacon’s and Shakespeare’s works. For lighter and more 
restful work Shakespeare may have dashed off the Novum 
Organum, while his more serious labor was given to his 
dramas and sonnets. There is far more philosophy in 
the dramas of Shakespeare than poetry in the essays of 
Bacon, and if it must be that ene of the two worthies 
wrote both the essays and dramas, Shakespeare presents 
greater evidence in his plays to prove his authorship to 
the essays than Bacon presents in his essays to prove his 
claim to the plays. 

The field is an open one, and now let some erudite Dr. 
Dryasdust or worn-out politician discover a cipher in 
Bacon’s essays showing that Shakespeare was the real 


puthor of them, and the argument is complete, 


BOSTON LETTER. 


The last meeting of the Boston Masters’ Assuciation discussed the 
question : Is it practical, and if so is it desirable to teach the use of 
pen and ink in classes one and two in the primary school? This 
attracted a larger number of masters and created greater interest 
than any question that has been before them in a long time. 
Nearly a score of the masters were prepared to discuss it, and 
opinions were about equally divided. It is evident that the masters, 
without consultation, have formed aa opinion as to the practicability 
and desirability of pen and ink work in primary schools. ‘Those 


already overworked primary teachers, while those who favored it 
claimed that it was a time-saving innovation, and gave facts in 
abundance, from their own experiments and experience, bearing 
upon the matter. The subject goes over to the next meeting. 
* * 
Twenty-four years ago two ladies came to Boston as grammar- 
school teachers. One of them taught in the Quincy School till last 
June: the other was transferred from the Quincy School to East 
Boston, where she taught until the same time. Last week we had 
the privilege of hearing these ladies teach classes in the Howard 
Collegiate Institute at West Bridgewater, to which they were called 
by financial inducements and honorable positions of which any 
woman might well be proud. After sitting for an hour in a class 
in English literature, in which the tact, skill, and brilliancy of the 
teacher challenged admiration, in which wealth of literary knowl- 
edge, high art in literary discrimination commanded appreciation, 
the wonder grew that a woman teaching in one of Boston’s gram- 
mar schools for twenty-four years could be so familiar with’ the 
class of literature and the methods of instruction, and I have had 
some curiosity to inquire into the out-of-school life of those women 
during those years. When I saw the libraries and knew how each 
winter they had carried on a line of special study, under some 
specialist, regardless of expense ; when I knew that they had studies 
with Monroe, Hudson, Dr. Gannett, and others, it was no longer a 
surprise that they kad been called to departments in a collegiate 
institute, but rather that they had not been earlier called. I 
congratulate the Howard Collegiate Institute upon securing Mrs. 
Annie M. Lund and Miss Emily J. Tucker; 1 congratulate the 
Boston schools upon this evidence of the scholarly attainments, lit- 
erary and professional devotion of its lady teachers. 
* 

The Dearborn School had a visiting day, last Thursday, through 
the courtesy of its popular chairman, Mr. Murphy. On the previ- 
ous day the teachers met the master and with him made their plans 
for the most profitable method of spending the day. In the fore- 
noon each teacher went to only one or two rooms in order to get as 
full an insight into the theory and practice of the teacher visited as 
possible. in the afternoon the school, as a whole, visited the Shurt- 
lett, South Boston, in order to witness the writing. 

Un Friday reports were made at the teachers’ meeting of what 
was seen and learned. In most schools the teachers were well 
received and kindly helped in their search for ** genuine work.”’ 
The kindness and attention showed by Mr. Hardon and all the 
teachers of the Shurtleff were so marked as to call for special 
mention. From the interesting reports it was evident every teacher 
had been greatly benefited by the opportunity to see how other 
persons were working. Several teachers considered visiting other 


schools harder than teaching at home. 
WARREN WINTHROP, 


BRIEF MENTION. 


“— Prof. Asa Gray, the eminent botanist, is quite ill. 

— Sir Richard Burton has received about $45,000 from his trans- 
lation of the Arabian Nights. 

— John Habberton, author of Helen’s Babies, is a member of 
the editorial staff of the New York Herald. 

— Northwestern University has the prospect of adding the large 
telescope of the Chicago Astronomical Society to its other attrac- 
tions. 

— Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia recently sent three young 
white bears to Rosa Bonheur as a philopene present. The artist 
will use them for models. 

— The building for the Ramona Indian Girls’ School at Santa 
Fé, N. M., commemorating Helen Hunt Jackson, will cost $30,000. 
It will accommodate 150 pupils. 

— Professor Drummond, the bright young Scotchman who has 
been visiting our colleges, says that to him ‘‘ their Christian tone Hy, 
is their most remarkable feature. ‘‘ They are religious insti- 
tutions.’’ 

— Prof. Milton Haight, of Johns Hopkins University, has received 
a fine appointment in the government college of Sapporo, Japan, 
through the Japanese legation at Washington. He will have 
charge of the English, mathematical, and physical departments. 

— Prof. Lucy Salmon, of Vassar, was the author of the essay 
on the appointing power of the President, which the Boston Adver- 
tiser pronounced “the clearest monograph that has appeared 
on that difficult subject, and a notable production for one of the 


non-political sex.’’ 
— One of the brightest-looking little schoolboys in Washington 


s the son of the secretary of the Chinese Legation. The little fel- 
low dresses in his native costume and is a striking figure among his 
He has studied English only about a year, but is 


companions. 
making good progress in his education. 

— Prof. S. P. Langley, the new president of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, was a student of the Bos- 
ton Latin School and afterward studied in Europe. He has taught 
at different times at Harvard, at the U. S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, and at Lehigh University. At present he acts as presi- 
dent of the Smithsonian Institute. 

— Mr. Charles Dickens, who seems destined to be called “the 
younger,” is twice as old as his father was when the latter first 
came to this country, being now about fifty years of age. He is of 
medjum stature, is somewhat bald, and wears spectacles. His 
voice is pleasing, and he reads in a nataral way, making no claim 


beyond that of intelligently interpreting his father’s works, 


who opposed its introduction argued that it added much to the| 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H,. HILLS, 


GRIEF FOLLOWS JOY. 
I. 
How sweet it is in foreign lands 
To meet a friend who knows you, 
Who rushes up, with outstretched hands, 
And almost overthrows you. 
Il. 
But oh, how sad, when that same friend, 
Whose joyous greetings thrill you, 
Exclaims, as you both hands extend, 
** Lend me ten dollars, will you ?’’ 


GREAT THOUGHTS AND THOUGHTS ABOUT THEM. 


“* All success is no discipline,”’ says Miss Yonge. How uncon- 
sciously she encourages the people who started to make St. Louis a 
literary center! 

A French philosopher asserts that ‘‘ he is the happiest who makes 
the greatest number happy,’’ and the French philosopher is right, 
if with the most of minkind he thinks that the greatest number 
is Number 1. 

“Nothing worth calling good can or ever will be started full- 
grown,’’ says MacDonald, and it may be so, but how about a 
sneeze ? 

“* It is often easier,”’ says Lacon, “to bear our misfortunes than 
the comments of our friends upon them.’’ A woman realizes the 
truth of this when she slips on the ice at the church door and 
slides promiscuously down the whole flight of steps. 

‘In character, in mannors, in style, in everything, the supreme 

excellence is simplicity,’’ says Longfellow, and all the bunko men 
will agree with him. If it were not for the simplicity of coustry- 
men, they could not live. 
‘ Max Miiller writes: ‘‘ Trust a man to be good and true, and even 
if he is not, your trust will tend to make him such."’ This is doubt- 
less so, but at the same time it is as well to tie a figurative string 
to him, if he is a bank cashier, until the extradition treaty with Eng- 
land is somewhat modified. 

** The world is his,” says Emerson, ‘“‘ who can see through its 
pretensions.’? Emerson doubtless knew, or he would not have said 
so, but many a man has seen plainly through the world’s preten- 
—_ who could not get enough of the world’s money to buy herring 
with, 

Dr, Holmes says, ‘‘A man whose opinions are not attacked is 
beneath contempt.’’ The corollary of this ought to make Professor 
Wiggins very happy. 

** A woman’s lot,’’ says George Eliot, ‘‘ is made for her by the 

love she accepts.’’ If it is a corner lot in the most fashionable 
quarter, she is usually happy. 
** Nothing is so expensive as glory’? was a favorite saying of 
Sidney Smith’s. It comes home with peculiar foree to the politi- 
cian who gets the bills for his ballots just as he hears that the other 
fellow has been triumphantly elected. 

When Rabelais quotes Angeston assaying that ‘‘ Appetite comes 
with eating,’’ he proves to us conclusively that Angeston never 
made it his habit to dine at a Nassau street restaurant. 

‘*Sweet are the uses of adversity,’’ says Shakespeare, and you 
feel that the saying is particularly true when it is the adversity of 
people you don’t like. 

** All mankind love a lover,’’ says Emerson; but how about the 
lover’s rivals ? 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Harvard distributed $53,000 to indigent students last year. 

— In the time of King Edward II. the price of the Bible in 
England was £37. 

— Mrs. Frank Leslie intends to arrange for the publication of a 
Spanish American newspaper in the city of Mexico. 

— Volapiik is publicly taught in France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Austria, Russia, and Denmark. 

— The Grand Army has increased from 60,634 in 1880 to 372,- 
674 in 1887. The gain in the past year anda quarter was 46,157. 

— Louis Kossuth, now well on in his 86th year, is in capital 
health of mind and body, and constantly busies himself with liter- 
ary work. 

— Nathaniel Hawthorne, the great novelist, spelled his name 
‘* Hawthorn’’ when he was in Bowdoin College. It is so printed 
in the college catalogues. 

— Charles Dickens’ recently-discovered petty cash-book, kept 
during his term of service with Mr. Blackmore, shows that his sal- 
ary of 13s. 6d. a week was raised on the Ist of August, 1828, to 15s, 
a week. 

— Queen Victoria, having been requested to write her name in 
a Bible specially printed for the Colonies, and to add a verse from 
Scripture, selected the following: ‘‘On earth peace, good-will to- 
ward men.”’ 

— In 1751, while composing “‘ Jephtha,’’ Handel was attacked 
with that peculiar blindness from which he never recovered. Be- 
tween January and August, this, his last oratorio, was nevertheless 
completed ; again and again, with indomitable ardor he seized his 
pen, and in the growing dimness traced the last choruses with his 
own hand. 

— Leopold de Meyer, the celebrated composer, was fall of fun. 
One day, while in a parlor with friends, he went to the piano and 
played a difficult passage, saying, ‘‘ Thalberg does that better than 
I do.’”’ Then he gave a difficult trill, adding, ‘‘ Rossellen can beat 
me on that, but here is something neither of them can do,’’ and he 
turned a handspring. 

— George Eliot had scarcely established her title to the author- 


ship of Adam Bede before the popularity of this work caused an 
unscrupulous publisher to issue and advertise a miserable book 
called Adam Bede Junior, purporting to be a sequel, in which the 
gifted novelist had added to the original plot, in order to finish to 
the satisfaction of the public a story which, in the opinion of many 
critics, had been left incomplete. Another ite of the same 
sort also appeared, entitled Seth Bede. Adam Bede was soon 


translated into French, German, and Italian.—Acts and Anecdoteg 
of Authors, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length.] 


Prane’s Art Pusiications ror CaHristMas AND NEW 
Yrar, Season 1887-1888. 


If Prang continues to make such strides in the designs of his holi- 
day publications, in the form in which he offers them to the public, 
and in the decorations with which they are embellished, both Web 
ster and Worcester will have to revise their dictionaries to enable 
reviewers to speak with any degree of satisfaction of their elegant 
ecards, calendars, and booklets. Many of the cards are on hand- 
decorated mounts, or enclosed in envelopes inscribed as a real letter, 
and supplied with a very pretty conceit in the form of a Santa Claus 
postage stamp, correct in color, perforated and pasted on, and 
stamped off with the regulation obliterating stamp. One of the 
novelties is a new material used for decorating the mounts for many 
of the cards. It is ealled Metalline, and is very like decorated 
metal work. The effects are in old silver, old gold, aluminum, 
nickel, brass, copper, bronze, old iron, ete. It is no kind of pro- 
cess work, but every bit is hand-inade. 

The folding calendar (No. 1951) has a row of children’s heads, 
with one set of bodies dressed for summer and another for winter, 
and is by Miss L. B. Humphrey. No. 1952 is beautifully decorated 
with children, flowers, ete., representing the four seasons. Miss 
Humphrey has three other calendars. Miss E. M. Aspinwall’s 
(No. 1954) is charming. No. 1957 is a turning calendar, having 
two openings in a hand-decorated mount, throagh which a child 
representing a season, and the calendar of the three corresponding 
months, show respectively. No. 1958, ‘‘ The Zodiac,”’ has each 
month represented by a separate design. The ‘ Noah’s Ark’? is a 
unique little coneeit. No. 1950, by Miss L. B. Comins, is a lovely 
pocket calendar in delicate colors. No. 1955 represents the four 
seasons. 

The five art books in imitation of watercolor are beautiful. 
One by Mrs. Rose Mueller Sprague, entitled *‘ A Gay Day for 
Seven,’’ isa charmingly told and finely illustrated story of seven little 
girls in a garret on a rainy day. Louis K. Harlow has four of 
these books. They are entitled ‘* Echoes in Aquarelle from Along 
Shore,’”’ ‘* A Christmas Processional,’’ ** The Voice of the Grass,’’ 
and ‘‘ Home of Evangeline,’ and they all come in elegant and 
novel styles of binding. 

Among the cards we find flower designs by Mrs. O E. Whitney 
and Mrs. E. T. Fisher; combination designs by Nellie Littlehale ; 
landscapes by Mrs. J. F. Murphy, Newton Mackintosh, Miss M. 
von Langen, and J. F. Murphy ; there are also designs by G. 8. 
Hill, E. B. Williams, Miss Fidelia Bridges, Walter Salterlee, Miss 
Maud Humphrey, Miss Ida Waugh, F. 8. Church, Mrs. Celia 
Thaxter, and F. Schuyler Matthews, 


INTERNATIONAL EpucaTIONAL Serirs: The Education 
of Man. By Frederick Froebel. Translated from the German, 
and annotated by W. N. Hailmann, A.M. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co, 332 pp. 746 x5, 

‘Lhe fitth volume in the International Educational Series of Dr. 
Harris, presents the philosophy of Froebel, translated and anno- 
tated by Prof. W. N. Hailmann, than whom no man in the coun- 
try, probably, could with better judgment and more thorough com- 
mon seuse adapt it to kindergarten and primary school uses of this 
country, American primary school work must be rapidly advan- 
cing to the position of a science, when so many translations of Froe- 
bel’s works are called for ina single year. The large houses are 
not in the habit of putting forth volumes of this kind for fun, espe- 
cially of employing men of Dr. Hailmann’s ability to translate and 
annotate works that the public are not demanding. Recent events 
give grounds for the opinion that Froebel rather than Pestalozzi is 
to be the American ideal in first steps of primary work. We think 
it unfortunate that with so little scientific primary work as we have 
in America, the workers should divide themselves into followers of 
these two great educational reformers. ‘The admirers of Froebel 
are the first to popularize his teachings and bring them before the 
educational world, We have reason to believe that the admirers of 
Pestalozzi will at no distant day present his methods in as attrac- 
tive a form. Dr. Harris in his introduction characterizes Pesta- 
lozzi’s key-note as that of immediate perception, and that of 
Froebel as inner connection. The former says that immediate per- 
ception is the source of all our knowledge; the latter that immediate 
perception is educational only as it arouses the self activity of the 
pupil, and he would educate the pupil through such self-activity. 
Froebel investigated the relation of the child’s activities in play to 
the growth of his mind. Mind grows by self revelation. In play 
the child ascertains what he can do, and discovers his possibilities 
of willand thought by exerting his powers spontaneously. In work 
he follows a task prescribed for him by another, and does not re- 
veal his own proclivities and inclinations; in play he reveals 
his natural power. Froebel organized a system of education to 
‘‘ unfold the rational self, and repress that which is hostile to rea- 
son, to cultivate selfhood, and restrict selfishness.’’ This must be 
done by the pupil himself. Self-conquest is the only basis of true 
freedom. 

De. Hailmann is among the most intelligent and enthusiastic 
Froebellian scholars in this country, and his annotations are as 
creditable as are Dr. Harris’ annotations of Rosenkranz. 


AMERICAN MeN or Letrers: Benjamin Franklin as 
a Man of Letiers. By John Bach McMaster. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 293 pp. 7¢x5. Price, $1.25. 

The seventeenth of January is the anniversary of Benjamin 
Franklin’s birth, and this volume is the best possible preparation 
for the entertainment of children with reference to his life. 

Benjamin Franklin was a many sided man, and in this volume 
we have his life and work presented as a Man of Letters, in which 
capacity he impressed himself upon his own age, and succeeding 
ages as definitely as in any other. He was but thirteen years of 
age (171%) when his older brother James, to whom he was bound, 
began to print the second newspaper in America. Benjamin mixed 
ink, set type, and wrote for the ‘* Boston Gazette.’’ His first at- 
tempts were two ballads in doggerel verse, one in honor of the 
keeper of the Boston light, who had been drowned in a storm, and 
the other upon the death of a renowned pirate, John Meach, in 
a hand-to-hand encounter on the deck of his own ship. From that 
hour, whatever he did in philanthropy, invention, statesmanship, 
and finance, he was always and everywhere a man of letters, both 
because he loved to write and because he could not help writing. 
The volume weaves in the most entertaining way, a multitude 
of incidents. The story of his leaving Boston for Philadelphia, 
and his experiences with men in that city in the years when he was 
figliting for existence, have been variously recited, always to the de- 
light of aadiences uld and young, but never better than here. We 
have vo doubt that the reading of this work or even of its first 150 
pages, would do more to stimulate boys in our schools to be manly 


Tuen, men of enterprise, than any amount of abstract advice, 


Men, PLaces, AND Totnes. By William Matthews, LL.D. 

Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 386 pages, 74x 5. Price, $1.50 
® Dr. Matthews is a genius. He is to American youth what Sam- 
ael Smiles has been to English youth. His series of eight volumes, 
beginning with Getting on in the World would make as good supple- 
mentary reading for bigh schools as could be asked. 

There is everything in an author’s knack in putting things, and 

Dr. Matthews has this knack in a high degree. He makes the 
meannesses of life seem dreadfully mean, and the heroism of men 
wonderfully heroic ; and while he rarely indulges in a vein of criti- 
‘ism, his commendations are sincere and guarded. One of the 
most satisfactory things in this book is the chapter on Dr. Joseph 
Parker. Americans have been inclined to lionize Dr. Parker with- 
out stopping to ask who or what he is, knowing little except that 
ae has a Jarge church and a popular London following. Dr. Mat- 
chews says frankly that it is difficult to form a satisfactory opinion 
of the man, and pronounces him a “‘ psychological puzzle.’’ He 
says: ‘* The oftener we heard him, the more we studied his physi- 
ugnomy, the more we were at a loss how to estimate or classify 
aim. Hearing bim at first with some prejudice, owing partly to 
his pompous letter to Dr. Lorimer some years ago, we found our 
prejudice gradually disappearing ; but after listening to him a third 
ind a fourth time, we found the original feeling of prejudice retarn- 
ing. Inspite of every effort to think the contrary, we found it 
hard to get rid of the impression that the preacher was theatrical 
im mapner, studying to startle, surprise, and attract admiration 
rather than to convict and persuade his hearers. His voice, which 
is like the roll of thunder, is worthy of his bovine frame, ard fills 
easily every part of the house. There is an air of self-satisfaction 
in his attitude and delivery which greatly detracts from the effect- 
iveness of his speaking. The peculiar smirk by which he shows 
appreciation of the smart things that have dropped from his lips, 
and of which, by a sort of signorial right he grants himeelf the first 
enjoyment, is an unmistakable token of vulgarity.’? When it is 
remembered that these things were written before Americans had 
an opportunity to see for themselves, admiration for the author’s 
courage and candor increases. 
There are twenty-seven distinct essays in the book, eight of them 
discussing individuals, several of them discussing various men, while 
others are devoted to the House of Commons, worry, courage, cynics, 
the philosophy of handwriting, ete. 


Tue Boynoop or Living AutTHors. By William H. 
Rideing. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 212 pp., 746 x 5. 
Price $1.00. 

The boyhood of authors more than any other period of their 
lives has a permanent interest for readers of ali ages, and Mr. Ride- 
ing knows how to tell these stories in an entertaining way. The 
beauty of this compilation is that it treats of some authors of whose 
boyhood the pablic has known little. For instance, Francis 
Richard Stockton, author of *‘ the Hundredth Man,’’ and *‘ The 
Lady or the ‘Tiger,’’ was born in Philadelphia, April 5th, 1834; 
he was one of twelve children, three of whom were by his father's 
first wife, and nine by the second wife, of which latter Francis was the 
first born. He owes his name to the romantic tastes of one of his 
half-sisters who called him Francis after the first King of France, 
and Richard after Richard the Lion-hearted, King of England. 
When he was ten years of age his father moved to a farm far away 
from school privileges and there the children ran wild. They were 
near the woods, far from neighbors, and only a little way from a 
great swamp in which they roamed. One day in rammagingin the 
attie Francis found an old gun, that had been condemned for want 
of a lock, which he loaded, put a percussion cap on the nipple, took 
it out into the garden, and resting it on the frame of a hot bed, 
it being too heavy for him to hold, he took aim at a neighbor's 
chickens, and thea with a hammer struck the cap. Three chick- 
ens was the price paid for the experiment, besides its nearly cost- 
ing him the sight of one eye. 

Thus the book roams through the early life of Holmes, Whittier, 
and Lowell; Aldrich, Howells, and Stedman; Trowbridge, Hig- 
ginson. and Warner; Gladstone and Boyesen; Eggleston, Knox, 
Hale, and Faweett. 


Worrasinetron’s ANNUAL FoR 1888. A Series of In- 
teresting Stories, Biographies, Papers on Natural History for the 
Young. Lilastrated. New York: Worthington Co, 214 pp. 
10x 74. Price, $1.50, 

We did not anticipate the ability of any house to improve upon 
Worthington’s elegant aunual of last year, but they have certainly 
beaten their own record. This volume contains over 500 engravings, 
more than 100 of these are full page and beautifully colored. The 
articles, of which there are hundreds, are short, pointed, and read- 
able. The series of original, interesting stories, biographical 
sketches, natural history descriptions and incidents, poems, infor- 
mation articles, studies, and anecdotes, are by a great variety of 
authors skilled in writing for children. So delicate is the tint in 
which a large number of these full page illustrations is printed, that 
the United States Patent Office has issued a patent for the tint-print- 
ing. The book is not only admirably but sensibly bound. 


Vocat anp Action LAnauaar. By E. N. Kirby. Bos- 
ton: Leeand Shepard. 231 pp. 7x5. Price, $1.25. 
Professor Kirby reissues in enlarged form what has proved to be 

one of the most useful of all the works on elocution. Those who 

have enjoyed Prof, F. C. Robertson’s lectures and instruction will be 
pleased to know that he regards the book as one of the most philo- 
sophical and easily applied books upon this subject. ‘The first edi- 
tion was exclusively a book of principles, this edition is adapted to 
practice, and has a large number of selections and directions for 
prolonged courses of drill, which are especially fitted to cultivate 
the conversational, descriptive, narrative, didactic, sermonic, and 
oratoric styles of address. In addition to the selections, there is 
a list of references to admirable selections for practice from the 
Bible and Shakespeare. 


A Porurar Cuemistry. By Dorman Steele, Ph. 

New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 324 pp. 734x544. 

The writing and reissue of this popular work on chemistry, the 
proof pages of which we had the pleasure of examining for Profes- 
sor Steele fifteen years ago, will give satisfaction to multitudes of 
admirers, The work has lost nothing of the peculiar fascination 
which Professor Steele’s pep always had for teachers and pupils, and 
gains something, as all frevent writings gain, by being toned down 
80 judiciously as to make its teaching more impressive and reten- 
tive. We suspect this edition will have as extensive and satisfac- 
tory a following as his “ Fourteen Weeks in Chemistry” has had, 
SKETCH OF AMERICAN Finances, 1789-1835. By John 

Watts Kearney. New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 160 pp- 

76 x5. Price, $1.00. For sale in Boston by Willard Small, 

_ ‘The problem of national finance is one of the most vexatious and 
important problems in American politics, —one that the school 
children of today will have to help solve in years to come. Although 


we don’t see how teachers are to master all the problems that their 


stant advance will accomplish much ; and this volume, from a mas- 
ter mind, presenting in a readable way the conditions of the settle- 
ment of the Revolutionary War debt, the War of 1812, protective 
tariff, in short all vital points in American finance from 1789 to 
1835, will enable any one in a single evening to understand the 
fundamental conditions of sach problems. 


Tue Lake View Series: Poppy's Postman, The Dorcas 
Club, Trying Again, The Japanese Basket, The Year One, A Spare 
Hond. By Anna F. Burnham. Boston: Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society. Price, $2.25, 

Among the host of writers for little people there is none whose 
work is more acceptable than Miss Burnham’s. The increasing de- 
mand for whatever comes from her pen shows how much she is 
appreciated. ‘This series is one of her most successful efforts. 
Each volume is made up of a number of short stories written in a 
way to interest children and also those of a larger growth. The 
series is uniformly bound in blue and gilt, printed in the clearest 
of type, and taken altogether is a model collection of stories for 
children. 

Grorcre M. Baxer has prepared, and Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, publish Irish Dialect Recitations, a series of popular se- 
lections in prose and verse, Price, 30 cents. 


RovutiepaGe & Sons issue a Kate Greenaway Calendar 
for 1888, one of the daintiest and most amusing gems of the season. 
Price, boards 25 ects., torchon 75 cts., calf $1. 


Cuarzes C. SHormakeR compiles Choice Dialect and 
Other Characterizations for Reading and Recitation (price, 30 cents), 
which is published by the National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
Philadelphia. 


Tae on Mitt, by Mary B. Sleight, Funk 
& Wagnalls, New York, publishers ($1.50), is a strong, well-writ- 
ten story, presenting many incentives to a noble life. It will cer- 
tainly meet a warm welcome. 


Amone Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co.’s late publications 
is Burnham Breaker, by Homer Greene. This, like this author’s 
latest work, ‘‘ The Blind Brother,” is a story of the coal regions, 
and has a plot of thrilling interest. Price, $1.50. 


Cuar.es E, Merritt & Co. have in press, and will 
publish this month, First Steps in Electricity, by Mr. Charles Bar- 
nard, describing a great variety of simple experiments with elec- 
tricity, the laws that govern it, and their application to the tele- 
graph, telephone, electric light, cable railways, ete. 


Messrs. Ginn & Company, Boston, will have ready, on 
January 1, a volume of Number Stories, Readings in Arithmetic jor 
Little Uhildren, by Miss L. J. Woodward. It is thought that his 
book will be a help in securing accuracy and rapidity in number 
operations, and will make arithmetic more real to the children, 


Srauu’s Lurneran YeAr-Book ror 1888, published 
by the author, and for sale by all-Lutherag bookstores in the 
United States (25 cents), is a credit to the church in whose interest 
it is compiled. A new feature of this issue is the introduction of 
charts and diagrams which make the growth) and, work of the 
church manifest at a single glance. 


Bie Waazs, and How to Earn Tuem, by A Foreman 
(Harper & Brothers), is a sensible, definite, able discussion of 
Trade Unions, How the World Lives, What Good Wages Are, 
What the Standard of Wages Is, The Lniquities of the Rich, What 
Socialism Is and What it ls Not, What tne Laboring Mau,Ought 
to Do in View of his Advantage and Disadvantage. 


Tue forthcoming revised edition of the New People’s 
Cyclopedia, the nineteenth thousand, will contain some interesting 
features. ‘T'wo novelties in cyclopedic literature deserve notice,— 
the insertion of full or double-page maps of the great European 
capitals, and of the largest American cities, and a copious index of 
the maps of the United States, covering nearly one hundred pages. 


Rounp Top anp Square Tor, or Tur Gates 
by Josephine R. Baker (Boston: Congregational Sunday-School 
and Pub. Soe.), will be heartily weleomed by those readers of Miss 
Baker’s last volume, who fell in love with the ** Dear Gates’’ of 
that story, as they here meet her again. The characters are drawn in 
the most natural way, and it will be hard to convince children 
that they are not real playmates they have met. 


Cot. THomas Wentworth Hiaernson has collected 
the brightest and most permanent of his writings in Harper's Bazar, 
and has issued them under the same title, namely ‘* Women and 
Men.’’ ‘These sixty essays, which have been enjoyed from week 
to week, have even a higher value as they come to us on delicately- 
tinted paper with the staid dignity of a volume. Those who have 
read them in the Buzar will want them in this -permanent form, 
— those who have not done so will do well to read them in this 

orm. 


Tue CHorr AND CxAss, a new singing book for choirs 
and classes, by S. W. Straub, Chicago, contains about two hundred 
pages of sacred music, mostly anthems of medium grade of difli- 
culty, which seem well adapted to church use. It contains a suffi- 
cient number of solos, duets, ete. ‘The book also has an excellent 
Elementary Department, containing exercises in note reading, ete. ; 
also a goodly number of easy pieces for first and second terms of 
singing-schools. It is altogether an admirable book for choirs and 
classes. Price, $9.00 per doz. Copy for introduction, 60 cents. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Grammar School Fridays, No. 1; compiled by 8. R. 11; price 
35 cents.—— Intermediate Fridays, No. complied Winelell; 
peste, interstate Pub. Co. 

e ory of the Caliph 
cents New York: Cassel by William Beckford; price, 10 
e Pre-Glacial Man and the Aryan Race; by Lorenzo Burge; 
price, $1.50.——-Only a Year and What it Brought; by Jane andrews; 
by David Atwood Wasson. Boston: Lee & 

Spanish Simplified (No.4); by Augustin ; 
Knoflach, For sale in Boston by Catt 
‘i Scott’s Marmion: A Tale of Flodden Field; edited, with an introduc- 
tion ane nes, by M. Macmillan, B.A.; price, 90 cents, London: Mac- 

Gunethies; or. The Ethical Status: b 
D.D.; price, 75 cents. New York: Funk Women ere” 

r ingo; by Joel Chandler Harris; price, 50 cents, Boston: Ticknor 


0. 
Outlines of Natural Phil ; 
york: Appleton osophy; by J. D. Everett, D.C.L. New 
#oe, and Other Georgian Sketches; by Jéel Chandler Harris; 
New York: Charles Seribnet’s fone 


pupils, when men, must solve, we fully understand that the con-' 3. Ald 


The Talmud,— What it is; by. Rev. Bernard P 
; ick, Ph.D.——Syivan 
Be Alden Bird Songs and Books; price, 60 cents. "New York: John 
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CHICAGO LETTER. 


Mr. L. J. Block, principal of the Douglas School; read an elab- 
orate paper before the Principals’ Association, December 3, on 
** TIlustrated Work in the Schools,” 

In a brilliant preamble he characterized the present era as one of 
picture-making, citing the newspapers, instantaneous and com- 
posite photographs as examples. No idea is worth anything unless 
it can be illustrated. The paper displayed, throughout, the writer’s 
familiarity with the opinions of eminent authorities on art, and his 
own knowledge of what has been, and is being done in our schools, 
which was obvious from his subtle allusions to some specimens of 
work which had come under his observation. To attempt a repro- 
duction of the writer's language would prove as futile as the efforts 
of some of the hapless artists so facetiously alluded to by him. In 
lieu, therefore, of rhetorical embellishments and chiroascuro effects 
we cull a few practical thoughts, shorn of their setting, from the 
paper. 

Some thoughts are more susceptible of illustration than others; 
abstract thoughts cannot be represented by a picture. An illustra- 
tion should be used only to clear up some point. Certain principles 
of numbers cannot be made plain. Too much picture-making is 
a delusion and a snare. When used as an expedient illustrated 
thought can be made to do excellent service. A picture made for 
its own sake is of little value. Mere copying affords no exercise for 
thought. Mr. Block recognizes the value of rapidly drawn sketches 
with crayon or pencil, but ridicules meaningless illustrations that 
are dragged in by the heels. Ie claims that the majority of pupils 
are shut out from the exercise because of their inability to make 
ponerse, that only the few seize upon it and make a success of it. 

e makes it clear that drawing is only another form of speech. 
The school curriculum is already so full that no time should be 
spared for merely ornamental work. He referred to a very small 
map profusely ornamented as an apt illustration of putting the cart 
before the horse. The dictates of common sense should never be 
violated. It is a waste of time to draw a Queen Anne cottage or 
country villa to carpeta floor. In making use of illustrated work 
the salient points should be brought out, the important should be 
selected from the unimportant, the wheat from the chaff. All that 
is untrue from an artistic point of view or untrue to character- 
building should be rejected. Mr. Block closed his paper with an 
elegant peroration in which he set forth that children could be led 
to appreciate the good, the true, and the beautiful. 

It was evident from the applause which followed the reading 
that he had voiced the nascent thought of many. In the afternoon 
Mr. Block read his paper before the teachers of the township of 


In his instruction to principals Mr. Howland urged that they put 
themselves into sympathy with their assistants; encourage them to 
come to him for advice or assistance. He would also encourage 
teachers in asking advice of the assistant superintendents or him- 
self, The progress of pupils should be carefally noted ; they should 
be further advanced at the close of the second month than at the 
close of the first. Pupils should not be kept in the same grade for 
two years; if they remained in it longer it might be well to seek 
for the cause. Every step should count, and the teacher should 
note closely the child’s progress from month to month, He is glad 
to note a growing disposition on the part of the teachers to do with- 


Mr. Robinson, principal of the Doge School, thought there was 
no necessity for calling teachers down to get their pay. It com- 
pelled teachers to waste their time. He thought that by bringing 
it before the board they could be paid at their respective buildings 
without risk or extra work on the part of the board. 

Assistant Supt. Mrs. E. F. Young said she had spoken with several 
members on the subject, but they did not see their way clear as tq 


the method. 
A committee consisting of Mr. Robinson, Mr. Wescott, a Miss 


Farrons was appointed. W. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA.—The binding of the First and Third Readers, of 
the state series, has not proved satisfactory to the San Francisco 
school authorities. 

The San Diego Board of Supervisors have ordered the issuance 
of $20,000 in bonds for school purposes at National City. 

President Sprecher has formally accepted the property upon 
which the San Diego College of Letters is to be erected. 

There are at present over 1,000 children attending the Hebrew 
schools of San Francisco. 

A number of Oakland and San Francisco school teachers have 
formed a real estate syndicate under the corporate name of Union 
Land Company. - 

Willian Keith, the artist, is painting a portrait, from memory, 
of the late Prof. E. R. Sill, for the university library at Berkeley. 

San Diego proposes to incur a bonded indebtedness of $80,000 
for school facilities. 

A Methodist Woman’s ys is to be opened in San Francisco 

e Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Carver. : 

The Helping Hand Society of Young Ladies have established a 
new kindergarten school on Union street, San Francisco. ts 

The rule of the San Francisco Board of Education, prohibiting 
the young men of the Boys’ High School from parading the streets 
with the students of the wat Mage a is being enforced to 

discomfitare of the would-be participants. 
Be mg Gray, daughter of Gen. O. O. Howard, is studying the kin- 
dergarten principles, with a view to establishing a school at Van- 
ihe ew Hesperian College, at Woodlapd, is to be completed by 
New Year’s day, and will be the most imposing structure in that 
tate. 

Pathe State Normal School has an average attendance of about 
600 pupils. Candidates a graduation are required to spend one 
in the training school. 
reas Clara College, under the management of the Jesuit Fa- 
thers, numbers about 500 students. 


Some months ago the legislature 
$10,000 for a building, to be used as a storehouse for the state 


textbooks and the stereotype plates. As the time was to expire last 
July, and the not constructed, the state controller 
held that the money was not now available, and that if the build- 
ing was erected, he could not draw the necessary warrant. vigor 
inent legal lights think, however, that the spirit of the law 
have sway. 


The validity of the vaccine regulation is being tested in San 
Francisco. A girl, whose father does not believe in vaccination, 
was excluded from the Hamilton Grammar School, as she did not 
oe the necessary certificate from the health officer. Her 

ather objects to inoculation, as another child has been continually 
sick since its vaccination. 

A community of Dominican Sisters will assume charge of the 
new Catholic College, now in course of construction at St. Helena, 
Napa County. 

Much dissatisfaction exists among teachers in the schools of San 
Franciseo, There is no money now in the treasury for the pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries, and will not be until February of next 
year. So teachers have the choice of holding their warrants or ac- 
cepting brokers’ discounts. 

The Pioneer Kindergarten Society, of San Francisco, instead of 
$125 arrearage, as revealed at the last meeting, now report $50 in 
the treasury. This improved condition of the finances is due to the 
assistance of friends, 

Ex-Supervisor J. G. James has been elected a San Francisco 
school director, vice Charles Kohler, deceased. 

The Philaletic Literary Congress of Santa Clara College has 
elected the following officers for the ensuing term: Speaker, Rev. 
E. J. Young, 8. J.; Corresponding Secretary, J. Adams; Clerk, 
J. M. Cone; Treasurer, M. Collins; Librarian, R. J. Bellou; 
Sueenteklame, J. Dougherty; Assistant Sergeant-at-Arms, I, 

rubucco. 

The San Francisco schools have been somewhat excited over a 
recent breach of regulations. A peddler of ink-erasers has visited 
several schools claiming to have a permit from Superintendent 
Anderson, but did not exhibit it. He was permitted to sell large 
quantities of his wares without molestation. According to a regu- 
lation of the board of education, any teacher allowing such act 
‘shall be immediately dismissed from the department.’ 

Miss Kate Kennedy has secured a writ of mandate to compel 
the San Francisco Board of Education to re-instate her as principal 
of the North Cosmopolitan School. It seems that during Miss 
Kennedy's absence, on leave, she was transferred to the Ocean 
View School. As the latter pays but $100 per month, while the 
former pays $175 per month, there seems reason for dissatisfaction. 

Out of affection for their alma mater the alumni of Mills Semin- 
ary have proposed to raise the sum of $20,000 as a donation, one 
third of which is already in Mrs. Mills’ hands. It was at first pro- 
posed to found a professorship, but afterward decided to construct 
a three-story brick building for educational purposes. The lower 
story will be used as an assembly hall, while the second and third 
will be used for the accommodation of the museum. 

The venerable Dr. George Burrowes, an educator of fifty years 
experience, left his professorship of Greek in Lafayette College, 
Pennsylvania, some years ago, and has since made his home here in 
San Francisco, where he is professor of Greek and Hebrew in the 
Theological Seminary. He is the author of certain commentaries 
on Scripture, but is more noted for his assiduous study of the 
by New Testament, which he has lately read through for the 

12th time, 


State Editor, ORION C. ScoTT, Oskaloosa. 

IowA.—The election returns develop the fact that less than 60 
of the 99 county superintendents have been re-elected. There are 
many good men among the new-comers, however, and as soon as 
they are accustomed to the duties of the office the good work of 
strengthening the schools will go on. 

The election of Supt. Henry Sabin, of Clinton, to the state super- 
intendency by the largest majority of any candidate on the state 
ticket, attests his popularity. He ran 1,210 votes ahead of his 
ticket in Clinton County. 

State Superintendent Akers will, on retiring from office, Jan. 1, 
assume the management of Calanan College, Des Moines. In rela- 
tion to this matter, the Albia Union says that State Supt. J. W. 
Akers, Superintendent Saylor of Polk County, and Prof. L. B. 
Carlisle, superintendent of the Albia schools, have leased Calanan 
College, of Des Moines, for five years with privilege of a longer 
term of years. They purchased all the furniture, musical instru- 
ments, ete., paying nearly $4,000. The college will open, Sept. 1, 
1888, and will embrace a commercial, normal, and complete col- 
lege course. 

The Oskaloosa schools were closed, Dec. 5, for ten days, on ac- 
count of the prevalence of scarlet fever. 

Educators all over Iowa are awaiting with much interest the ac- 
tion of the General Assembly, in the line of school legislation. 

The Iowa State Normal School is progressing rapidly under the 
management of Prin. H. H. Seerley. His sound common sense 
views of education and his marked executive ability are being felt 
in the state. 

The following principals*have contracts calling for three years 
service in their respective districts : George J. Miller of Boone, J. P. 
Hendricks of Cedar Rapids, E. G. Cooley of Cresco, C. M. Bou- 
telle of Decorah, L. W. Parish of Independence, R. Turney of 
Lenox, George Chandler of Osage, C. H. Gurney of Shenandoah, 
J. W. McClelland of Vinton, W. F. Cramar of Waverly. | 

The County School Council, edited by County Superintendent 
Welsh of Jackson County, has absorbed Our Country and Village 
Schools, and the two now appear under the former head. 

The lowa Reading Circle is prospering, the enrollment of readers 
increasing steadily. 

To the following-wamed persons have been issued /ife diplomas, 
as granted by the provisions of an act of the nineteenth General 
Assembly of Iowa: Henry Sabin, A. W. Stuart, D. W. Lewis, C. 
H. Gurney, E. H. Ely, J. W. McClellan, L. T. Weld, N. Messer, 
Lucey Curtis, H. H. Seerley, J. J. McConnell, E. Poppe, Orion C. 
Seott, F. E. Stratton, 5. 8. Townsley, Elizabeth K. Matthews, Carl 
W. von Coellu, W. A. Doran, A. B, Warner, John M. McLeod, 
S. M. Mowatt, H. C. Hollingsworth, S. M. Cash, Dan Miller, D. 
S. Perkins, George H. Nichols, L. W. Parish, M. F. Avery, R. G. 
Young, Mrs. H. L. J. McClellan, Mrs. Addie B, Billington, J. B. 
Young, Allen Armstrong, C. M. Pinkerton, R. 8. Bingham, W. F. 
Cramer, J. H. Landes, W. D. Guttery. j ; 

Principal Jackson of Mt. Pleasant has been off duty, being seri- 
ously ill with typhoid fever. 


New Jersey.—Night schools are prospering in Jersey City, 
k, and Orange. - 

Trenton, president of the State Teachers 
Association, has been busy on his program for the annual meeting, 
to be held during the holidays, at Trenton. We hope to print it 
Dien ‘i. Sherman, vice-principal of the Orange High School, 
was taken sick with typhoid fever in September, on his way home 
from vacation. He has just recovered sufficiently to resame his 
work. Garrett Droppers, Harvard 83, has been acting as sub- 
a H. Evans, A. M., a graduate of Lafayette | College, 
Easton, Pa., in the class of ’S1, has been appointed principal of 
school No. 21, Jersey City. His Casack, 

ived an appointment as principal in brooklyn. 
ip em will = a manual training school by the first of the 


new year. Last year’s legislature provides for half the mainte- 
nance of such schools. 


The night school for state prison convicts is a success in every 


The German-English School Association of Newark is in a thriv- 
ing condition. 

Erastus E. Potter, ‘‘the Yankee school teacher,” is a Morris 
County pedagogue, formerly of Connecticut. Mr. Potter is an act- 
ive worker in the Labor Party in this state. 

Princeton Theological Seminary has 61 students on its roll. 

The cities are, as a rule, unable to educate 40 per cent. of their 
children on account of insufficient accommodations. 


State Editor, J. B. Casu, Chattanooga. 

TENNESSEE. — The number of pupils in the Memphis schools 
has increased considerably since last year, especially in the high 
school, in which the enrollment has nearly doubled. New desks 
and slate blackboards have been placed in the high school build- 
ing. The Board of Education has determined to erect a central school 
building to cost $40,000. The lot was donated by the U. 8S, Govern- 
ment. A contract has also been closed with the Ruttan company 
of Chicago, for two of their largest furnaces to be placed in a build- 
ing erected last year. 

The salary of County Supt. H. D. Huffaker, of Hamilton County, 
has been increased $300. 

Mrs. C. ©. Lukens, for seven years principal of first district 
school, Chattanooga, has resigned. 

Drawing has been made a part of the course of stndy in the city 
schools of Chattanooga. Miss Lyford of Rockford, Ill, having 
been chosen special teacher. 

February 3, 1886, the trustees of the East Tennessee Wesleyan 
University, located at Athens, amended the charter and altered 
the name to the Grant Memorial University. Since the change, 
the institution has grown greatly ifito favor, and apparatus to the 
amount of $3,000 has, since the beginning of the year, been added 
to the Physical Science and Natural History depa: tment. 

The present enrollment of Tazewell College, J. B. Dodson, presi- 
dent, is 229, with a senior class of 6. The president will be united 
i marriage, December 24th, to Miss Nellie Ramsey. 

Warren College, under the management of Rev. J. W. Williams, 
assisted by E. A. Long and Miss Belle Long, has reached an enroll- 
ment of 145. 

Grant Memorial University, Dr. B. W. McLain, president, has 
enrolled 25 per cent. more this term than at any previous one. 
Everything is moving harmoniously, with a mild but firm discipline. 

Hon. Frank M. Smith, state superintendent of public schools, 
recently visited the schools of Chattanooga. He expressed himself 
strongly in favor of one session daily, claiming that as much and as 
efficient work can be done with one as with two sessions. 

Capt. C. 8. Douglas has been chosen superintendent of the schools 
of Gallatin, to open about January 15. In the meantime Mr. Doug- 
las will spend several weeks in the study of the school systems of 
other towns and cities. 

Chancellor Payne has been spending a few weeks at the Normal 
College, and will remove thither permanently about February 1. 

The Howard Library of Nashville catalogues nearly 10,000 well- 
selected volumes. It is no unusual sight to find more than one 
hundred reading there at the same time, the number being com- 
posed of students from the various institutions of learning in the 
city, the doctor, the lawyer, the minister, etc. Nothing is exacted 
from the public save unexceptional deportment. 

Arbor Day was generally observed throughout Tennessee, Novem- 
ber 16. In Chattanooga more than forty trees were planted, and 
the day was celebrated with appropriate songs, recitations, ete., by 
all the schools. 

State Editor, C, W. CABEEN, Neenah. 

WISCONSIN.—Principal Fehlandt, of one of the Oshkosh ward 
schools, is charged with cruelly punishing one of his pupils. 

Last year the principals of the Milwaukee public schools recom- 
mended the adoption of Reed's Spel/er for use in the schools, but 
the School Board Committee on Textbooks failed to order the 
book. Meantime the representatives of various publishing houses 
went to Milwaukee post-haste, and one of them succeeded in in- 
ducing the textbook committee to adopt another book whose chief 
merit seems to be its cheapness. ‘I'he principals propose to appeal 
to the Common Council who have the power to veto the action of 
the textbook committee. 

The night schools carried on in Milwaukee will be closed, January 
1, unless an appropriation for their continuance is made by the 
Council, as the amount at the disposal of the school board is 
exhausted, 

Prof, E. A. Birge, of the State University, presented a paper on 
** Disease Germs and Germ Diseases” at the recent meeting of the 
State Board of Health at Lacrosse. 

Prof. 8. Y. Gillan of the Milwaukee Normal, assisted by Professor 
Maxson of Whitewater, and Miss Mary Sykes, training teacher in 
the Milwaukee Normal, held an institute at Racine, November 18 
and 19, Among the topics discussed were primary reading and 
language. Dr. J. W. Stearns, of the State University, delivered a 
lecture on Educational Values, Friday evening. 

At a recent farmers’ institute held at Menominee, several of the 
members spoke in favor of using some means to provide young men 
intending to follow farming with a substantial preparation for their 
work. One gentleman suggested that a scholarship be assigned to 
each of the one hundred assembly districts of the state, each scholar- 
ship to be good for three years. President Chamberlain of .the 
State University, who was present, also urged upon parents the 
necessity of providing for young men and young women a training 
in the line of their life-work. 

Dr. Falk, for many years connected with Racine College, died 
recently at Hastings, Neb., from the effects of a stroke of paralysis. 

The visiting committee of the Board of Regents of State Normal 
Schools has just finished inspecting the various institutions under 
their control. 

State Editor, W. EDGAR TAYLOR, Peru. 

NEBRASKA,.—Miss Fannie Nevine has been chosen principal of 
the Hickory School, Omaha. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties to be overcome in a university 
town Principal Barrett is meeting with success at the head of the 
Lineoln High School. 

Miss Upson, principal of the Beatrice High School, has been 
elected superintendent of the Gage County Schools. 

Sapt. W. D. Guttery, Wahoo schools, formerly of Lansing, Lowa, 
has published a neat school manual, which speaks well for his 
schools. The Wahoo school board has just introduced vocal music 
into the schools, and supplied two of the primary rooms with kin- 
dergarten tables, 

Dr. L. E. Hicks, of Lincoln, will soon have out an exhaustive 
treatise on the subject of irrigation in Nebraska, treating the water 
problem in the western part of the state. . 

Dr. C. E, Bessey is preparing a report for the Nebraska Agri- 
cultural Society, on ‘* Grasses and Forage Plants.’’ ‘The paper will 
be ready for publication in January. 

Prof. G. E, Howard is Bt an interesting program for the 
January meeting of the 
is secretary. The society is making great progress in collecting 


documents, and compiling history, 


ebraska Historical Society, of which he | 
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Reprints from the proceedings of the Colorado 
Scientifie Society (1886) ot « pamphlet entitled 
Cimarron (Col.) Landslide are out. The 
pamphlet was prepared by Mr. W. Crows, but 
about all its contents properly accredited to . re- 

rt made by Pres. George L. Farnham of Ne- 

a State Normal. 

Notices have been sent out from the office of 
the state superintendent announcing the examina- 
tion of teachers for state and professional certifi- 
cates, which will be held at Aurora, Dee. 28, 29, 
and 30. The examining committee is composed of 
Prof. J. W. Love, Fremont; County Supt. F. D. 
Clusky, Lincoln; and Supt. E. B. Barton, of 
Aurora. Information regarding local arrange- 
ments will be given by Mr. Barton. 

The Southeast Nebraska Teachers’ Association, 
which met at Beatrice, Nov. 24and 25, was a very 
successful and enjoyable occasion. The papers 
and discussions were good in every respect. The 
music, furnished by Prof. M. S. Calvin and the 
Ladies’ Quartette, was of the best. The meeting 
was a success, financially as well as professionally, 
the membership being doubled, and leaving a full 
treasury and a total membership of not less than 
ninety or one hundred. This success is largely 
due to the evergy and skill of Prin. C. F. Cham- 
berlain of the Humboldt schools, and chairman of 
the Executive Committee. The election of officers 
resulted as follows: President, W. Ebright, Beat- 
rice; Vice-President, W. E. Taylor, Peru; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, C. F. Chamberlain, Hum- 
boldt; Executive Committee, Wm. Valentine, 
Nebraska City i A. K. Goudy, Pawnee City; W. 
H. Skinner, Crete. The lecture of the occasion 
was delivered by Chancellor C. F. Creighton, D.D., 
Nebraska Wesleyan University. From the ad- 
dress of welcome delivered by Hon. E. O. Kret- 
singer, mayor of Beatrice, we take the following: 
‘*'The most valuable result to be obtained in the 
public schools is the formation of such character 
as will result in good citizenship. All the lore 
of the schools without this becomes but an instru- 
ment of destruction. These things are not suffi- 
ciently emphasized in the schools. The teacher 
should know and teach the history of our govern- 
ment, the formation of the constitution, and should 
teach the necessity of obedience to law and the 
purity of the ballot-box. ‘The profession of the 
teacher should be classed with the learned profes- 
sions, and the compensation of teachers should be 
commensurate with the dignity of the calling, and 
women should receive the same pay, for the same 
work, as the men.”’ 

Territorial Editor, W. R. TRiaa@s, Dell Rapids, 

DAKOTA.—One thousavd volumes have been 
added to the library of the Brookings Agricultural 
College. 

The Methodist conference, at its late session, 
decided to locate a college in the Red River 
Valley. 

Many of the territorial papers have been crit- 
icising the new law, which grants appropriations 
to denominational institutions for normal instruc- 
tion. Encouraged by this law, normal depart- 
ments have been added to the schools at Redfield, 
Jamestown, Tower City, Groton, Pierre, Mitchell, 
and Scotland. While these departments may, to 
a slight extent, decrease the attendance at the ter- 
ritorial normals at Madison and Spearfish, the 
great increase in the number of stadents who may 
now receive normal instruction justifies the law. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA.—The number of papers received 
by the state high school examiner for the school 
year, 1886-87, was 6,497; number passed, 5,077, 
—78 per cent. 

There have been sixty-three schools under the 
supervision of the State High School Board: five 
of the first class, fourteen of the second, and forty- 
four of the third. The first-class schools are at 
— Lake City, Hastings, Mankato, and Red 

ing. 

The enrollment of the Austin schools is 650. 

The model department of the Normal school at 
St. Cloud, as reorganized, is in no sense a return 
to the old preparatory department discontinued by 
the boards of directors more than a year ago, on 
the ground that academic work should be left to 
the high schools of the state. 

There are 332 students now in attendance at the 
State University. 

Miss Ada Kiehle, daughter of State Supt. 
Kiehle, is assistant principal of the high school at 
Dodge Centre. 

The state high school examiner speaks in the 
highest terms of the Lake City High School. 
Total ane of papers written, 431; number 

There are 275 pupils in the Worthington schools, 
now in charge of Professor Hobbs. 

Miss A. A. Warner, a member of the normal 
school of teachers at St. Cloud, has returned 
uropean tour. 

e schools at Caledonia are prospering under 
Prin. F, P. Manly. 
State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock. 

Micui1GAN.—The Hon. H. M. Loud, of Oscoda, 
has promised to give $1500 for the erection of a 
suitable building for the summer school for teach- 
ers at Bay View. This school,—which is a branch 
of the Bay View Assembly,—is under the super- 
vision of Supt. D. Howell, of Lansing. 


The “ Bay View Primary Teachers’ Correspond- 
ence School ’’ will be organized, Jan. 1, 1888, with 
Miss Matilda H. Ross in charge. Information 
concerning course of study and membership blanks 
may be obtainéd by enclosing a stamp to John M. 
Hall, Esq., the energetic and efficient manager of 
the Bay View Assembly, Flint, Mich. 

At the meeting of the Michigan Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club, held at Ann Arbor, the following 
officers were elected: President—Leroy Halsey, 
Battle Creek; Vice President—Dr. John Dewy, 
Ann Arbor ; Secretary and Treasurer—J. H. Drake. 
Battle Creek ; Executive Committee—Messrs. Gree- 
son of Grand Rapids, and C. N. Kendall of Jack- 


son. 

It is said that there are 5000 teachers in Michi- 
gan who take no educational paper. 

Lansing will build an $8000 ward school-build- 
ing. 
Superintendent Stilwell has published a Volapiik 
grammar. 

The Delta Pau Delta fraternity will have a 
$4000 club-house ready for occupancy at Bay View 
before the next meeting of the assembly. 

The Chautauqua circles of Michigan have a pres- 
ent enrollment of about 3500 members. 

University Notes. —The University has at pres- 
ent a total enrollment of 1599. Among the num- 
ber are twenty Japanese. The Goethe library has 
recently received an addition of 126 volumes, 
mostly relating to Faust, the gift of German- 
American citizens of Detroit. Mr. M. 8. Stewart of 
Duluth has presented the University with a vala- 
able collection of handsomely mounted native ani- 
mals. 

The thirty-seventh annual meet-ing of the State 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Lansing, 
Dec. 27-29, in Representative Hall. Hon. E. E. 
White of Cincinnati will deliver the annual ad- 
dress Wednesday evening, his subject being ‘‘ Uni- 
versal Education the Daty of the Hour.’’ We 
will print a complete program as soon as it is 
given to the press. 

Dr. Gibbs of England has accepted the chair of 
pathology in the University of Michigan and will 
enter upon his duties at the beginning of the 
second semester. 

Professor Loisette expects to form a class in 
Ann Arbor for the study of his ‘‘Memory System ”’ 
Assistant Professor Schaeberle goes to the Lick 
Observatory, California, at the beginning of the 
next semester, to fill a $5000 position. 

Prof. B. Burt, formerly of Michigan University, 
is writing a work on rhetoric. 

White Pigeon High School has 111 graduates. 

President and Mrs. Willits of the Agricultural 
College will spend the winter in California. 

The schools at Mount Pleasant and Rockland 
have been closed on account of diphtheria. 

The new law providing for the visitation of the 
schools by the secretary of the County Board of 
Examiners is exerting a wholesome influence in 
counties where competent men have been chosen 
to fill the office. 

J. M. Longyear, of Marquette, will give three 
$75 and three $50 prizes to snecessful students at 
the Michigan mining school for essays on the prac- 
tical development of Michigan’s mineral deposits. 


VirRGINIA,—The University of Virginia opened 
with a largely-increased attendance, the increase 
in the medical and law departments being 40 per 
cent. over the attendance of last year. The in- 
crease in the scientific and literary departments is 
almost as great, and the number of students en- 
rolled during the current session will probably be 
the largest since 1866. 

Hon. John A. Bostwick, of New York, has pre- 
sented Richmond College, the leading Baptist in- 
stitution in the state, with $50,000, making his 
aggregate gift to this college $77,000. 

By the recent death of Mrs. Jacob Persinger, 

of Salem, Roanoke (Lutheran) College gets pos- 
session of real estate worth about $10,000, which 
was bequeathed to the college by her husband 
eight years ago. 
Mrs. Evelyn Birely, who died recently in Bal- 
timore, left $10,000 to endow two scholarships,— 
one in the University of Virginia, the wther in 
Washington and Lee University at Lexington. 

The state superintendent has received reports 
from nearly all the counties, showing a marked in- 
crease in attendance in the public schools over last 
year and a marked improvement in the efficiency 
of teachers and the comforts of the school build- 
ings. In nearly all the counties it has been neces- 
sary to establish additional schools. 


State Editor, NELSON B. HENRY, Chapel Hill. 
NortH CAROLINA.—Superintendent Darnell, 
held the Teacher’s Institute, for Durham County, 
at Durham City. It was a mixed institute, — 
colored teachers and white teachers in the same 
class, at the same time, taught by the same in- 
structors, and in al] respects participating equally 
in the exercises. Professor Kennedy of the graded 
schools was on hand, and did much good. Dr. 
W. T. Harris delivered a very instructive lecture 
on ‘‘ Human Mechanics.’’ The University sent a 
representative who did the best he could. Hon. 
A. M. Waddell recently delivered at the Univer- 
sity, a lecture on the ‘‘ Discovery of America,” 
and one on the ‘‘ Legal Knowledge of Shakes- 
eare.’’ Both were good, the first showing pa- 
tient, careful investigation, and the second show- 


ing up Seakespeare as possessed of one of the best 
legal minds of his time. 

— By the time of its next meeting, the North 
Carolina Teachers Assembly will have a fine as- 
sembly room, with president’s office, secretary's 
office, committee rooms, and an educational exhi- 
bition room. The plans and specifications have 
all been agreed upon. The secretary, Mr. Engene 
Harrell, editor of the North Carolina Teacher, is 
the right man to push the enterprise He has his 
soul in it. 

INDIANA.—The thirty-fourth annual session of 
the Indiana State Teachers’ Association will be 
held in Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, Dec. 28, 29, and 30. 


GENERAL PROGRAM. 
Wednesday Evening. 
Address of Retiring President; C. W. Hodgin, Earl- 


ham College. 
Inaugural Address; President-elect Mrs. Emma 


Mont. McRae, Purdue University. 


Thursday Morning. 
Needed Changes in the School Economy of Indiana; 
Jas, A. Woodburn, Indiana University. 
Literary Work inthe Grades; Mrs. LizzieS. Byers, 
State Normal School. 
Thursday Afternoon. 
Educational Payehotony ; Victor C. Alderson, Prin- 
cipal of Englewood High Sehool. 
Teachers’ Reading Circle; C. W. Thomas, Supt. 
Harrison County Schools. 
Children’s Reading Circle; Jos. Carhart, De Pauw 
University. 


Thursday Evening. 


Lecture by David Swing of Chicago—Subject: The 
Place of the-N ovel among Books. 
Friday Morning. 
The True Test of Excellence ina School System; 
W.N. Hailmann, Supt. LaPorte Schools. 
The Teacher as an Investigator; Miss Lillie J. 
Martin, Indianapolis High Schvol. 


Friday 
Reports of Committees and Unfinished Business. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS, 
COLLEGE ASSOCIATION. 
Monday and Tuesday, Dec. 26 and 27. 


Annual Address of the President, W. W. Parsons, 
Pres. Indiana State Normal School. 
| Esthetics; Miss Mary Edith Orr, Coates College. 
The Educational Value of the Study of the Classics ; 
Prof. Thos. J. Bassett, De Pauw Un verey 
Sociology as a College Study; Pres. J. J. Mills, 
Earlham College. 
The Laboratory Method in Teaching History; Pres. 
W. S. Stott, Franklin College. 
(Subject to be selected); Prof. A. H. Young, Han- 
over 
The Relations of the Church and the State in the 
on of Education; Pres. C. H. Kiracofe, Hartsville 
ollege. 
Collegiate Instruction in Biology; Dr. J. 8. Kings- 
ley, Indiana University. 
‘scriptive Geometry as a Disciplinary Study; 
Prof. C. A. Waldo, Rose Polytechnic Institute. 
(Subject to be selected); Prof. E. R. Lewis, Wa- 
bash College. 
Biology in the College Course; Prof. C. W. Har- 
gitt, Muore’s Hill College. 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION, 
Wednesday, Dec. 28. 


What Degree of Liberty Should Characterize the 
one soy of High School Pupils ? Supt. P. A. Allen. 

ullton. 

To What Extent Should High Schools be Prepara- 
tory to Colleges? Principal David K. Goss, Rochester, 

On Teaching Literature; Mrs. Lois G. Hufford, 
Indianapolis. 

Thoroughness; Mrs. B. G. Cox, of Kokomo. 

Competitive papers. 


VILLAGE AND COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 
Tuesday, Dec, 27, 


Course of Study for Township and Village G 
Schools; KE. A. Clinton Co. 
Praetical Use of Reference Books in the School- 

eneral Exercise as a Means of Gene ture ; 
T. E. Littell, Knox Co. 
Wednesday, Dec. 28. 
What Shall be Done with Our Township Libra- 
ries ? Supt. Fremont Goodwin, Warren Co. 
Elementary Drawing in the Common Schools: (a) 
Why it Should be Taught; (0) Should Primary Draw- 
ing be Taught from Copy or Objects ? Prof. L. 8. 
Thompson, Purdue University. 
Recitation; Prof. C. A. Harryman. 


INSTITUTE INSTRUCTORS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Wednesday, Dec. 28. 


Educational Science as it Should be Presented in 
onal Presentation of Met Sin - 

ndergarten Instruction as Applicable to Prima: 
Wess in the Country Schools; Mrs, Eudora Hail- 

ann. 

Various pertinent questions as to dates and organ- 
izations of institutes ete., will be discussed, - 


On10.—The nineteenth annual session of the 
Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ Association will be 
held at Fostoria, Monday, Tuesday, and We dnes- 
day, Dec. 26, 27, and 28. Program: 

Monday, Dec. 2—Evening Session. 
Address; Supt. H. A. Baleom, Sandusky. 

Tuesday, Dec. 2i—Morning Session. 
Address of Welcome; Ex-Gov. Chas. Foster. 
Response ; Supt. J. W. Knott, of Tiffin. 

Supt. W. V. Smith, of Rawson Schools; 


Afternoon Session. 


History in Words; Supt. C. C. Miller, of Otta 
of. Educational ‘Resume; Supt. F. M. Ginn, of 


otra and Glory; Supt. W. W. Weaver, of Na- 


Paper one to be announced); Supt. A. G, 
Crouse, of Marion. 
Evening Session. 
Address,—Across the Continent; Supt. F. M. Ham- 
ilton, of Bucyrus. 
Wednesday, Dec. 283—Morning Session. 
Class Exercises in Reading; James Hays, primary 


ther in Fostoria schools. 
veMethods of Instruction in the Public High Schools ; 


t. C. W. Williamson, of Wapakoneta. 
Sy evelopment of Thought Power in School Work; 


Prof. M. J. Ewing. of Ada. 
The Boys and the High School; Supt. D. E. Niver, 


of Bowling Green. 
Session. 


Afternoon 
The Boy the Father of the Man; Supt. P. W. 


Search, of Sidney. 
Our Work: Mrs. M. E. Zartman, Prineipal of High 


School, Tiffin 
Nature and Benefits of Discipline; Rev. J. R. H. 


Latchaw, Pres. Findlay College. 
State Editor, Gxo. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLtors.— The Peoria Journal says of the 
annual address delivered by Geo. L. Guy, presi- 
dent of the Southern ILinois Teachers’ Association : 
“It is a very good production indeed, going out of 
the beaten path and presenting the somewhat 
hackneyed subject of education in a new light. 
We have read it with delight and satisfaction.” 

The executive committee of the State Teachers’ 
Association was a little slow with the program, 
but the work has been carefully done, and the 
success of the meeting is assured if it depends on 
the excellency of the program which is given below. 

The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association, will be held in Repre- 
sentative Hall, Springfield, Dec. 28-30. Program : 


Wednesday. 
10 A. M.—Address of Welcome; Hon. Chas. E. Hay, 


Mayor of Springfield. 

espouse on Annual Address of President; J. 
ke, Jerseyville. 

P. M_Our Mother Tongue—Need of its More 
orough Mastery. 
Elementary Latigua e Work; H. Raab, Belleville. 
Thought Analysis; Newell D. Gilbert, Austin. 


Champaign. 
7.30 P M.—Reading Cirele Report; E. A. Gastman, 


Decatur. 
Address,—The Teacher and the Labor Movement; 


Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


Thursday. 
9A.M.—Laboratory Work in Physics and Chemis- 
try: The Equipment; D. P. Parkinson, Carbondale. 
5 To Do it: Jas. H. Shephard, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Educational Value; W. C. Barnbart, Peoria. 
2 P.M.—The Teacher: His Training in View of the 
Popular Demands; President Edwin C. Hewett, 


Normal. 
His Training in Psychology; Col. F. W. Parker, 


Normal ville. 
Report of the Committee on Educational Exhibit 


at the National Association. 

7.30 P.M.—The Recitation; Geo. Howland, Chicago. 
Friday. 

9 A. M.—Musie in the Public Schools: The Value 

a Music as an Educational Factor; H. E. Holt, 


ton. 
What Has Been Done and What May be Done; 
W. L. Tarbet, Alton. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Wednesday. 
10 A. M.—How Best to Utilize the New Institute 
Law; A. M. Brooks, Supt. Sangamon County. 
2P.M.—State Organization and Institute Work: 
T. H. Sherridan, Supt. Pope County; M. R. Cham- 
bers, Supt. Jo Daviess County; J. A. Miller, Supt. 
McLean County. 
Thursday. 


10 A. M.—Township Organization: Geo. I. Talbot, 
Supt. De Kalb County; Geo. P. Brown, Bloomington; 
J. H. Duncan, Supt. Williamson County. 

2 P. M.—High School Course and its Limitations: 
J. W. Henniger, Principal High School, Bloomington. 
John Jimison, Supt. Adams County. 


Friday. 
10 A. M.—Remarks; Richard Edwards, Supt. Pub- 
lic Instruction. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The annual meeting of the Maine Pedagogical 
Society will be held in Meionian Hall, Augusta, 
the 29th, 30th, and 31st of December. 

Thursday Evening, Dec. 29th. 
Welcome, extended by Dr. J. O. Webster, Augusta. 
President’s Address—"‘ Mission of the Teacher.” 
Report on Language, Prof. Henry L. Chapman, 
Bowdoin College. 3 

Friday, Dec. 30th. 
“Scientific Temperance Instruction, with Illustra- 
tive Experiments,” C. F. Warner, Farmington. 
fe on History, Prin. Geo. C. Purington, Far- 
ngton. 
‘Our Grammar School Arithmetic,” C. A. Byram 
Prin. Grammar School, Bangor. , ‘ 


Afternoon Session. 


“ The Aim of our Primary Schools,” Miss M. L. E. 

Shaw, Lewiston. 

Report on Professional Reading. Prin. W. J. Cor- 

thell, Gorham. 

‘** What and How Much Science Teaching in Com- 

education Selene Teaching Musi Prot. 
onal ence usic 

H. E. Holt, Boston. — 


Friday Evening. 
Lecture ~ “‘ Expr ssion as a Means of Culture,” C. 
W. Emerson, M, D., President of the Monroe College 
Oratory, Boston. 
Saturday, December 31. 


“Value, Amount, and’Character of Instruction in 
Modern Lan - in High Schools,” H. E. Cole, 


Prin. High School, Bath. 


sity 


Nature Readers. No. 1. Senside and Wayside. | Th 
By JULIA MCNAIR WRIGHT. 25 cents. ee a 
English in the Preparatory Schools 
- Hurrcutt, Instructor of Rhetoric in Cornell Univer- 


By ERNEST 
German 


and Besults. By Prof. C. M. WoopForD, P 
ual Training School, Washington University. 
Grammar. By Pr 

Queens College, Belfast. Revised, and in part rewritten, 


al Training School—Its Aims, Methods, | Part-Song and Chorus Book. For High Schools, By 


CuAs. E. WHITING, Boston, Mass. Price, 96 cents. 


of. A. L. MEISSNER, of Practical Lessons in the Use of English, Book 1. By 
Mary F. Hyde, State Normal School, Albany, N.Y. 35 cts. 


by Prof. Epwarp 8. JoyNEs, of South Carolina College. | The English Language; Its Grammar, History 


Price. $1.25. ond 


Industrial Iustruction. 


. 25 cents. 
English in the Schools, . F.C. 
| BOO kK S Wotford College, 25 cents, WOOPWARD, 
By ROBERT SEIDEL. Trans-| Ktalian Gra RAN 
: lated by MARGARET K. SmiTH, Oswego, N.Y. 80 cents. Modern Languages, Haryana Price, 80 


Sample Copies sent on receipt of the Introduction Prices givenabove, Enquiries from Teachers and School Officers promptly and fully answered. 
D. C, HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago, 


Literature. By Prof. J. M. D. MELKELJOBN, 0 


the University of St. Andrews, Scotland. Price, $1.30- 


in parts: Grammar, 80 cents, Literature, 80 cents. 


Influence of ‘What Chiidren Read; M. Moore, . 
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OF EDUCATION. 


“ Educational Advantages of the Study of Latin,” 
1 


W. R. Whittle, Prin. Hig School, Ellsworth. 


“ Place and Work of Seminary in our System 
Réucation, J. H. Parsons, Prin. Maine Central 


Report on Cilvi 
Schoo. aa L. G. Jordan, Principal High 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


— A Teachers’ Institute, under the direction of 
the secretary and agents of the Board of Education 
was held at Ayer Junction on Friday, the 9th inst. 
Two hundred and twelve teachers were present, 
thirteen towns being represented. The exercises 
consisted of illustrative lessons in the common 
school branches,—reading, language, grammar, 
arithmetic, and geography. Most of these were 
conducted by superintendents of schools,—J. G. 
Edgerly of Fitchburg, I. Freeman Hall of Leom- 
inster, and Geo. I. Aldrich of Quincy, each of 
whom was assisted by a teacher and class of 
pupils. Miss Elvira Carver presented geography ; 
she, also, was assisted by a class of young pupils 
and by two members of the normal school at 
Westfield, where Miss Carver is ateacher. The 
prominent characteristics of Miss Carver’s method 
were the logical arrangement of topics and the plan 
of recitation, by which all the pupils were at the 
same time engaged in reciting,—some orally, all 
by drawing. The pupils did literally all the work. 
The other exercises were illustrations of the ob- 
jective and analytic method of teaching, objects 
and blackboard illustrations being used by the 
teachers in showing the plan of their school work. 
This in each case the superintendents explained in 
their introductory remarks. It was a new depart- 
ure in institute work to present classes of chil- 
dren with their teachers. But it comes nearer to 
actual class work than anything outside the school- 
room itself. In addition to the above exercises, 
short lessons were given by Secretary Dickinson on 
some principles of teaching, and by Principal Boy- 
den of the Bridgewater Normal School; subject, 
**Elementary Lessons in Mineralogy.” The 
institute was much enjoyed. An institute will be 
held at Athol on Friday, the 16th inst. 

— The Westfield Normal School is full. The 
few seats that were vacated before Thanksgiving 
are already tuken by new members. Western 
Massachusetts will do well to see that the new 
building needed for this school is not long delayed. 
Members of the Board of Education are already 
moving in the matter. 

— There is now ready for delivery the ‘* Third 
Annual Report of the Committee on Educational 
Progress,’? —on’ Grammar School Education, — 
read before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, November 26. Copies may be obtained, until 
the supply is exhausted, by addressing the chair- 
man of the committee at 195 Cottage street, New 
Bedford. 


Mr. ORVILLE BREWER, of Chicago, will be 
in New York, at St. Denis Hotel, from Saturday, 


Dec. 24, to Thursday, Dec. 29th, and in Boston; 


from the 30th to Jan. 3d or 4th, at the Parker 
House. He will be pleased to meet his friends in 
the East, and teachers, at three o'clock on any of 
these days. He is visiting the East with a view to 
establishing a branch of the Teachers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association in one of our cities. 


7 
DIVERS POINTS. 

— The program of the California State Teachers’ 
Association, which holds its twenty-first annual 
session, Dec. 27, 28, 29, and 30 at University 
of California, Berkeley, will be given our readers 
next week. 

— The Territorial Educational Association of 
New Mexico will hold its second annual meeting 
in the Presbyterian Church at Las Vegas, Dec. 27, 
28, and 29. A very interesting meeting cannot 
fail to follow a program so well laid out as the one 
which the officers of this organization have pre- 
pared. The executive committee consists of C. E. 
Hodgin, Albuquerque; Miss M. Wood, Albu- 
querque; and J. M. H. Alarid, Santa Fé. The 
local committee at Las V is made up of A. A. 
Jones, Mrs. Jennie B. Dickinson, and Prof, F. W. 
Chatfield. 


— This week, in order to utilize to the best ad- 
vantage the space devoted to news correspondence, 
we have been obliged to set aside the custom of 
arranging the state departments in alphabetical 
order. Our correspondents will please bear in 
mind that the issue of Jan. 12, 1888, and possibly 
the following one, too, will, in so far as news 
matter is concerned, be devoted almost exclusively 
to reports of the large teachers’ meetings that are 
to be held all through the West during the holi- 
days. In consequence of this, and notwithstanding 
we shall have almost double the usual space at our 
disposal, we cannot guarantee to publish all the 
items that may be sent in for those two issues. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 
[From Dec. 7 to Dec. 14.] 

— John Morley very ill. 

— Sudden illness of Bismarck. 

— John Sullivan in Ireland. 

— Million-dollar fire in Chicago. 

— Students at Moscow in rebellion. 

— Death of Mrs. John Jacob Astor. 

_— Another Nationalist M. P. arrested. 

— Dr. Joseph Parker is on his way home. 

— Bad fire in the Calumet and Hecla mine. 

— Ten coal barges sunk at Wheeling, West Va. 

— J.S, Barbour is U.S. senator from Virginia. 

— Natural gas discovered in Yates County, N.Y. 

— Death of the French painter, Phillipe Rous- 
seau. 

ns Gladstone is in favor of an international copy- 
right. 

— Financial distress all through the Province of 
Ontario. 
Fre, ullivan boxed before the Prince of Wales, 


9 
— President Harper, of the Fidelity Bank 


UR SPECIALTY, 
Supplementary Reading. 
Send postal for lists and samples. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Boston AND CHICAGO. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


1. The Cognitive Powers. 


II. The Motive Powers. 


By James McCosn, D.D., LL.D., Litt. D. 
President of Princeton College. 


Two Volumes, 


12mo; each, 2 2 


$1.50. 


The author has treated the difficult, and at times, obscure topics which belong to the department 
of psychology with characteristic clearness, conciseness, and strong individuality. In the first volume 
he treats of sense perception, illustrating his theme with appropriate cuts, and discussing it with full- 


ness from the physiological side. 


The second volume treats of the motive powers, as they,are called, the Orective, the Appetent, 
the Impulsive Powers; including the Conscience, Emotions, and Will. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM DE W. Hypk, of Bowdoin College. 
style; it breathes a sweet and winning spirit, ; and it is inspired by a noble purpose. 


is a model of what a text book should be.’ 


8. L. CALDWELL, late f tl Ditit and long experienc 
expec ne a ta textboo 
it well covers the ground usually taught in such textbooks, and I 


simple; the matter is well distributed ; 


am sure any teacher would find it a helpful guide in his classes.” 


— The {book is written in a clear and simple 
In these respects it 


_—*T have read the book with much interest. It is 
eof the author. The style is clear and 


*,* Applications for examination copies and correspondence in regard to terms for introduction are re- 
quested from teachers desiring to select a text-book in mental science. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 anp 745 Broapway, New York. 


: : : : : PUBLISHERS, 


ONT FORGET 


THE 


Teacher’s Creat Opportunity 


To obtain Gift Books for the Holidays. 
The Swanee Ribber,” . $1.50 
“Old Kentacky Home.” . $1.50 


Any volume of Honghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Elegant 
OUSEHOLD EDI rION” OF AMERICAN 


POETS (price $1.75 each). 


Any one of these beautiful books for one new sub- 
seription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ($2.50) 


will be sent to the person sending us the name 
money. [See Journal of Dec. 8, page 353.) 

Address 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


[Note additions from week to week.) 
VACANCIES. 


ve the following vacancies now on our list. The 
pb dd each indicates when the teacher is wanted 
begin. In our recommendation is re- 
s by the authorities : 
and in West, $1600 
| (Fall’s8); Art Teacher in College, $500 (Jan. ’88); 
'Mathematies in College, $2000 (Fall 
History, College, $1800 (Dec. 87) ; Bookkeeping an 
Penmanship, College, $800 (Dec. 87) ; eee 
Greek, and Latin, College (German lady preferre ). 
700 (Fall ’88), Drawing Teacher (Prang) Public 
neh, (now); Primary teacher, 
Primer? fenshea. Minn , (at once) ; 5 Primary Teach- 


(Cincinnati), sentenced to ten years in the peni- 

tentiary. 

— Anarchist Most sentenced to one year’s im- 

prisonment. 

— Two thousand shoemakers of Cincinnati, O., 

on a strike. 

— Adjournment of the fishery commissioners 

until Jan. 4. 

— Four Russian army corps ordered placed on 

a war footing. 

— Improvement in condition of Germany's 

Crown Prince. 

— The Mexican government will contract a loan 

of £10,500,000. 

— Powderly attacks the Western Union Tele- 

graph Company. 

— A Burial Reform Association established in 

New York City. 

— An attempt to blow up the strongest fort in 

Halifax (N. S.) harbor. 

— A Kansas brewery declared a nuisance and 

accordingly closed. 

— Ex-Premier Ferry slightly wounded by a 

crank with a pistol. 

— M. lirard has succeeded in forming a cabinet 

for President Carnot. 

— Thirty-five hundred) glass-ware workers in 

Pittsburg, Pa., on a strike. 

— In congressional circles it is believed that the 

tax on tobacco is doomed. 

— The Republican National Convention will 

meet in Chicago, June 19. 

— Union Pacifie Railway Company obliged to 

give up 200,000 acres of land near Denver. 

— Seizure of the Mormon Church and president's 

office at Salt Lake City by U. S. Marshal Dyer. 

— Foundering of the ship ‘‘ Alfred Watts,”’ 

Philadelphiato Japan; 25 out of 20 persons lost. 

— Samuel Sp b president of the 

Baltimore and Ohio Railway Company. 

— Rev. Mr. Berry of Wolverhampton, England, 

has declined the call to Plymouth Church. 

— Assembling of Russian troops on the Austrian 

— causing wide-spread comment and some 
arm. 

— John Arendorf acquitted in a second trial of 

the murder of Rev. Mr. Hadock, the temperance 

advocate. 

— Mr. Lamar has received an appointment to 

the Supreme Bench, Mr. Vilas as Secretary of the 

Interior, and Mr. Dickinson as Postmaster General. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IMPORTANT. 
Dr. T. C. Smiru, Charlotte, N. C., says: ‘I 
attach to it the highest importance, not only as an 
ble cooling drink, butas a therapeutic agent 
of well-defined and specific value.’’ 


An Elegant Christmas Present. 


SILK AND SATIN RIBBONS FREE 


LADIES, THIS IS FOR YOU! 
A rare gift ior the ladies. Save much 
money and secure the best! 
ar 4 lady knows and a 
ciates, the privilege of hav- 
ing a few remnants of rib- 
bon,handy for the thousand 
and one tasty and useful 
purposes for which such 
goods are used, an 
which they, the ladies, 
use to such advantage. 
To purchase what is 
wanted at the usual 
prices such are 
sold for, would create a 
la bli of ex nse, 
and therefore debars @ 
t many from in- 
ulging their tastes in 
this direction. Realiz- 
ing that there were 
™ thousands upon thou- 
sands of remnants of 
ribbons among the 


capable of 
largely, we instituted a 
search, resulting in our 
stock of Silk and Satin Ribbon Remnants of severa 
of the largest of these houses, who imported the finest goods. These 
s may be depended upon as superior to an thing to be found, 
except in the very best stores of America, Yet they are given away 
free}; nothing like it everknown. A grand benefit forall the ladies; 
elegant, choice goods abso’ free. We have ex- 
pended thousands of dollars in this direction, and can offer an im- 
mensely, varied, and most complete assortment of every 
conceivable shade and width, and all of excellent quality, pted for 
neck-wear, bonnet strings, hat trimmings, bows, sca ‘s, dress trim- 
mings, silk quilt work, etc., ete. Some of these remnants ran, 
three yards and upwards in length. Though remnants, all the 
tterns are new and late styles, aud may be depended on as beauti- 
1, refined, fashionable and elegant. How to get a box con- 
taining a Complete_Assortment of these ele- 
gant ribbons Free. The Practical Housekeep- 
er and Ladies’ Fireside Companion, 
monthly by us, is acknowledged, by those competent to ju , to be 
the best periodical of the kind in the world. Ve large and hand- 
somely illustrated ; regular price 75 cts. per year. end 35 cents and 
we will send it to you for a trial year, and will also send frees 
box of the ribbons, 2 subscriptions and 2 boxes, 65 cts.; 4 subscrip- 
tions and 4 boxes, $1. One-cent postage stamps may be sent for less 
than $1. Get 3 friends to join you thereby getting 4subscriptions and 
4 boxes for only $1; can do it in a few minutes, The above offer is 
based on this fact :—those who read the referred 
one year, want it thereafter, and pay us the full price for it; tt is in 
after years, and not now, that we make money. We make this great 
offer a order to at once secure 250,090 new subscribers, ba Tey 


vi t fully appreciate it until after you see all, Safe dell 

Money. refunded to any one not perfectly satiated. 
ter cut this out, or send at once for probably it won't appear @ 

Address, H. HALLETT & CO., PUBLISHERS, PORTLAND, MAINS 


DRILL ON LATIN INFLECTION 


By means of gone, pores the declensions of nouns 
d conjugations of verbs. 

ey ganex knowledge of forms acquired by all who 

use these cards. Price, per set in neat box, 65 cents, 

postpaid. Drili-table on Latin Pronouns, 5 cents 


copy, 50 cents per dozen, sent postpaid by 
a F. H. KIRMAY ER, Bridgewater, 


VOLAPUK 


The International Language. Send $1.00 for Hand- 
book of Volapuk, by CHas. E. SPRAGUE, to 8. R. 
WINCHELL & CO., 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ers, Mich., $60, 
7 dress ORVILLE BREWER, 
170 STATE STREET, OHICAGO. 


E. School property and good school in op- 
F BUREAU, 1408 N.19th St., Phila. 


For Gifts. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


LOWELL. VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL. With 
Portrait and Illustrations Quarto, beau- 
tifully printed and bound, $10. 


HAWTHORNE. TANGLEWOOD TALES. 
With 13 full-page illustrations and many 
smaller ones. By GEORGE WHARTON Ep- 
WARDS. Quarto, cloth, handsomely stamp- 
ed, full gilt, $2.50. 
MES. WHITNEY. BIRD TALK. With many 
illustrative designs. Tastefully bound, $1. 
STILGLMAN. ON THE TRACK OF ULYSSES. 
Together with an Excursion in quest of the 
so-called Venus of Melos. Two studies in 
Archzxology, made during a Cruise amo 
the Greek Islands. Fully illustrated. 
at carefully printed and bound, gilt 
P, $4. 
MESS PHELPS. JACK THE FISHERMAN. 
A powerful and pathetic temperance story. 
Illustrated. 50 cents. 


HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY BOOKS. 


HOLMES. OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN EU- 
ROPE. 1ivol. 12mo. gilt top, $1.50. 
STEDMAN. VICTORIAN POETS. Thirteenth 
Ed Revised and and Extended, by a 
Supplementary Chapter, to the Fiftieth Year 
ot the Period under Review. Crown 8vo, 
$2.25 ; half calf, $3.50. 
SCUDDER. MEN AND LETTERS. Essays 
in Criticism. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
THOREAU. WINTER. Selections from the 
Journals of HENRY D. THOREAU. Uniform 
with the Early Spring’ and Summer.” 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 
MES. DELAND. THE OLD GARDEN and 
psy Verses. Faney cloth. gilt top, $1.25 
MES. FIELD. THE UNSEEN KING and Other 
Poems. Parchment paper, $1 
MRS. M. J. PRESTON. COLONIAL BAL- 
LADS, SON NETs, and Other Verses. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1 25. 
MISS THOMAS. LYRICS AND SONNETS. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
E. RB. SILL. POEMS. Parchment paper, $1. 
BROWNING. LYRICS, IDYLS, AND ROMAN- 
CES. i6mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


CABOT. MEMOIR OF RALPH WALDO EM- 
ERSON. With a fine new steel Portrait. 
2 vols. 12mo, gilt top, $3.50 ; half calf, $6. 

SCHMURZ. HENRY CLAY. Vols. XV. and XVI. 
in Series of American Statesmen. 2 vols. 
16 mo, gilt top, $2 50; half morocco, $5. 

TWLER. PATRICK HENRY. Vol. XVII. of 
American Statesmen. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25, 

McMASTER. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Vol. 
X. of American Men of Letters. With a 
steel Portrait. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25; half 
morocco, $2.50. 

MITCHELL. |};ORMSBY MAcKNIGHT MITCH- 
EL, Astronomer and General. With a por- 
trait. Crown, 8vo, $2. 


NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES. 


MISS PHELPS, THE GATES BETWEEN. 
16 mo. $1.25. 


PAUL PATOFF. Crown 8yvo, 


MISS PHELPS. AN OLD MAID’S PARA- 
DISE. BURGLARS IN PARADISE, 
16mo, $1.25. 

MISS THANET. 
it of excellent short stories. 

1.25. 

MRS. BIGGINSON. A PRINCESS OF JAVA. 
A Novel of Life, character, and customs in 
Java. 12mo, $1.50. 

CRADDOCK. THE STORY OF KEEDON 
BLUFFS. Astory for Young Folks, and 
Older Ones. 16mo, $1. 


KNITTERS IN THE SUN, 
16mo, 


The Atlantic Monthly 


FOR 1888 


Will contain three Serial Stories : — 
The Aspern Papers. (Jn Three Purts.) 
By HENRY JAMES. 
Yone Santo: A Child of Japan. 
By EDWARD H. HOUSE. 
The Despot of Broomsedge Cove. 
By CHAS. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
Six Papers on the American Rev- 
olution. 
By JOHN FISKE. 
Boston Painters and Paintings. 
By WILLIAM H. DOWNES. 
TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, postage free. 


The November and December numbers of 
the Atlantic will be sent free of charge to 
new subscribers whose subscriptions fer 
1888 are received before Dec. 20th. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be made 


by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston, 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author, Publisher. 
aphne’s Decision, e Marshall Robt Carter & Bros, 1 

An American Penman, ~- Hawthorne Cassell & Co., N. Y., 1 06 
Six Hundred Medical Don'ts, - Valentine G. W. Dillingham, N. ¥., 15 
Life of Victor Hugo, - - - Wilbour “ 15 
Free Joe and other Georgian Sketches, - Harris Charles Scribner’s Sons, N,Y., 1 00 
Virginibus Puerisque and other Papers, - “ “ 100 
Memories and Portraits, Stevenson “ “ 100 
Old Homestead Poems, Bruce Harper & Bros, N. Y., 2 00 
Pine and Palm, - - Conway Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 1 00 
Practical French, - - - - - Whitne “ “ 
Grammar School Fridays (No. 1.) - Winchell Interstate Pub. Co., 35 
Intermediate Fridays(No.1.) - - - Winchell “ “ 35 
The Pre-Glacial Man and the Aryan Race, ° - Burge Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1 50 
Only a Year, - - - - - Andrews “ « 1 00 
Meadow Melodies, - - - - - - Gerry “ “ “ 175 
Bluffton, A Story of Today, - - ° - Savage Geo. H. Ellis, Boston, 1 50 
A Tragedy in Verse, - Locrine Worthington Co., N. Y., 1 50 
Thoughts of My Dumb Neighbors, - ° - Bamford Philips & Hunt, N. ¥., 70 
The Summer at Heartsease, - - - - - Worthington “ “ “ 90 
Self Reliance Hncouraged for Young Ladies, - Porter “ “ “ 1 00 
The Talmud, What it is, ete., - : - < Pick John B, Alden, N. Y., 50 
Winged Flower Lovers, - ° - - - Skelding FA Stokes, N. Y., 150 
Some Italian Authors, - Vincent D Lothrop Uo, Boston, 60 
Procession of Flowers in Colorado, = - ° - Jackson Roberts Bros, Boston. 25 00 
& -  Bulwer-Lytton G Routledge & Sons, N. Y., 60 
se Kept, Palgrave Thomas Whittaker, N. Y., 90 


A Prom 


_PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A New MINISTERIAL EXPERIENCE,—One 
year ago last December the pastor of a church in 
Philadelphia was forced to surrender his pulpit, 
and, acting on his physician’s advice, with his 

oung wife, sought the warmer climate of Florida. 
Both were consumptive, and when it became evi- 
dent that the young minister must relinquish a 
future that promised so much, he was broken in 
spirit. ‘Together these two afflicted persons trav- 
eled toward the milder latitudes. It seemed a 
journey to death. Nothing more pathetic has been 
seen since Charles and Mary Lamb set out hand in: 
hand, and with tearful eyes, toward the mad-house 
to which they had self-condemned themselves. The 
partivg from their friends and parishioners at the 
railroad station was affecting in the highest degree. 
Several long, weary months followed in which the 
hoped-for improvement was awaited. It came not. 
Both man and wife gradually grew weaker. The 
little cottage they bad taken at Jacksonville finally 
began to lack necessary comforts. A small negro | 
servant had to be discharged because she could no} 
longer be paid. Then the despairing young wife 
took ber bed and rapidly grew worse. One good 
lady assumed that death was inevitable, and hoped 
only to make the end as painless as possible. In 
her mission of kindness she encountered 2 hale old 
gentleman who, after he had given her a ten dollar 
note, added: “1 will do more, I will send that 
unfortunate woman my Compound Oxygen. I al- 
ways take it with me to cure sudden colds or throat 
affections, but 1 know what it can do even in des- 
perate cases.’ Ina few miuutes he was ready and 
accompanied the noble-hearted lady to the house of 
sufferiug. Hot water was readily procurable, and in 
a brief time the consumptive was inhaling the Com- 
pound Oxygen, evolved from one of Drs, Starkey & 
Valen’s Home Treatments. At the end of a week 
notable improvement in the woman’s condition set 
in. The end of another week's treatment found her 
seated in a chair on the porch, and she was soon 
after able to walk about. Meanwhile full advice had 
been received from Dr. Starkey as to the Compound 
Oxygen; two Home Treatments had arrived, and 
the minister began to give some attention to his own 
case. Friends gathered around them amid the Land 
ol Oranges, and now they are both in a degree of 
health that enables the pastor to resume his pulpit 
and his good wife the care of her owa home. 

A valuable and interesting pamphlet on the meth- 
ods of manufacture and of treatment by Compound 
Oxygen is sent free to all who desire it, by Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Messrs. Lez & SuePARD, Boston, have 
ready for all who apply an Illustrated Catalogue 
of charming holiday books for the present season. 
The list is worthy of careful examination. We 


can only call special attention to a few of their 
artistic and literary gems, and advise all of the 
readers of the JOURNAL to either call at 10 Milk 
Street, and examine these superb books, or send 
for the Illustrated Catalogue, which will partially 
indicate their character. Among the new books 
are A Bunch of Violets, gathered by Miss Lrene 
E. Jerome, with 46 beautiful original designs, ex- 
quisite in taste in every way. It is a royal quarto, 
10x 12 inches bound in English cloth, embellished 
with an emblamatie design wrought in black and 
gold from the pencil of lpsen; price, $3.75; (the 
other books by Miss Jerome are Nature’s Halle- 
lujah, 47 full-page illustrations, price, $6.00; One 

ear’s Sketch Book, 46 original designs, price, 
$6.00; The Message of the Bluebird, an illustrated 
souvenir, dainty binding, price, $2.00) ; Sir Walter 
Seott’s poem, The Bridal of Triermain, 14 full- 
page illustrations, oblong quarto, 1044 x 14 inches, 

und in gold cloth, price, $3.50; Plastic 
Sketches, originated by Arthur Osborne,—fascin- 
ating effects in light and shade, most beautiful in 
tone, shades, and relief,—47 sketches, subjects 
human and animal figures, landscapes, ideal crea- 
tions, ete. ; Three Royal Favorites: The Guest 
Book, Orchids: The Royal Family of Plants, and 
Baby's Kingdom, beautifully illustrated ; Hymns, 
Baliads, Poems, and Songs, illustrated, including 
* Dora’? by Tennyson, ‘‘ Hannah Jane’’ by 
P. V. Nasby, ‘ The Vagabonds”’ by Trowbridge, 
** Lady Geraldine’s Courtship’’ by Mrs. Brown- 
ing, ete., price in cloth, fall gilt, $1.50; fourteen 
in Alhambra style for $1.00 each ; six, new series, 
Golden Miniature, 50 cents each. For Christmas 
and New Year's gifts these books are unequaled 
in elegance and cheapness. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

epot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and w 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Yon 
can live better for less money at the Grand Uniou 
Hotel than auy other first-class hotel in the city, 


WE have examined the Furber Shoe, advertised 


so stylish a hand-sewed shoe for the price 
charged. They are made upon honor, of the 
best stock. They are made in three styles, 
‘“‘Common Sense,’ and Medium 
Opera.’’ We have ordered this shoe for our fam- 
ily, and advise our lady readers to examine them 
before buying a much poorer shoe at a higher 
price. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— “‘ Boy,’’ said a schoolmaster, putting his hand 
on the boy’s shoulder, ‘‘ I believe Satan has got 
hold of you.”’ ‘‘I believe so, too,”’ replied the 
boy.—Open Court. 


— I have been afflicted with catarrh for 20 years. 
It became chronic and there was a constant drop- 
ping of mucons matter. It extended to my 
throat, causing hoarseness and great difficulty in 
speaking, indeed for years 1 was not able to speak 
more than thirty minutes, and often this with great 
difficulty. I also, to a great extent, lost the sense 
of hearing in the left ear, and of taste. By the 
use of Ely’s Cream Balm all dropping of mucous 
has ceased and my voice and hearing have greatly 
improved. — Jas. W. Davidson, Attorney-at-Law, 
Monmouth, Ill. 

—In Germany teachers are very poorly paid. 
At a teachers’ festival somebody proposed the 
toast: ‘‘ Long live our school teachers!”’ ‘*‘ What 
on ?”’ asked a cadaverous-looking specimen, rising 
in his seat.—Texas Siftings. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


—TItis said that an old law is still extant in 
Virginia which imposes a fine of fifty pounds of 
tobacco on a man if he absents himself from 
church for one month without a valid excuse. — Ez. 


CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly try 0g every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamp- 
ed envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


Beginners in Latin: Teacher—‘‘ What is the 
meaning of the word suicide?’’ Scholar—‘‘ To 
kill one’s self.’”’ ‘‘ Parricide?”’ ‘‘To kill a 
father.’”’ ‘‘Matricide?’’ ‘‘ To kill a mother.” 
‘* Fratricide ‘* To killa brother.’’ ‘‘ Homi- 
cide ?’’ Scholar (who has not had the word home), 
hesitatingly—‘‘ Is it to kill the whole family ?”’ . 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma,and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
uso a and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
1eve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using: Sent by mall 8 Pp, 
ng paper, . A. NoygEs, ‘owers’ Block, 
Rochester, ¥. eow 


WANTED, 


Teachers out of Employment to write us. We 
can offer inducements in connection with our maga- 
zine. CHA8s. TRAINOR, Station D, New York P. 


WANTED. 
Agents in New England for the great “ ito- 
am,” Francis Bacon’s cipher, in the 20 eae 
bakespeare plays, by Ignatius analy i the work 
will be sold strictly by subscription; inte ligent ladies 
and gentlemen of good character and address are 
invited to correspond with R. B. HASSETT, General 

Agent, 14 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Rhetoric and English Literature, The candidate 
must have studied in Europe. Salary, $500. 


in Tux JoURNAL and have never seen so good or 


ew England Bureau o ucatio: 
3 Somerset St, Boostn. 


GILMAN’S HISTORICAL READERS. 


By ArTHuR GILMAN, M.A. 


1. The Discovery and Exploration of America. I Vol. 
128 pp. Price, 36 cents. 

2. The Colonization of America.. 1 Vol. 
48 cents. 

3. The Making of the American Nation. 


Price, 60 cents. 


160 pp. Price, 


1 Vol. 192 pp. 


It seems to us that nothing could be better for their purpose 
than these books, which succeed in an unusual degree in compress- 
ing the entire course of American History intoa very moderate space, 
and in telling the story in a style at once interesting and serious. 
No writing down for children, and no effort to attract by pictures. 
—The New York Nation. 


They are adapted for use either as Readers or as first Text-Books in History. They 
are all printed in large type, and are strongly bound for use in schools. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
30 Franklin Street, Boston. 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


THE BEST BOOKS 


—- FOR 


ENTERTAINMENTS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 165. 
“ The best series of speakers published.” No one should be without all the numbers. 200 pages Each, 
cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 


Best Things from Best Authors, Vol. 5. 
This volume contains, with all their attractive features, the last three numbers of the Elocutionist’s 
Annual, Nos. 13, 14, and 15. 600 pages Each, cloth binding, $1 50. 
iar" For a limited time we are offering the full set of the’Series, five volumes, put up in neat and 
durable boxes, at the special price of $5.00. The regular price would be $7.50. 


Choice Dialogues. 
For School and Social Entertainment. The Dialogues in this book have been arranged on a comprehen- 
sive plan, with reference to securing the greatest possible variety, and they have been specially pre- 
pared for us by a corps of able writers. Boards, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 


Choice Dialect. 
For reading and recitation. This volume contains a rare collection of choice dialeet of every variety, 
covering a broad range of sentiment, and suited to almost every occasion. Boards, 50cts.; paper, 30 cts. 


Holiday Entertainments. 
Everything is strictly new aud has been specially prepared for this book. It is made up of short 
Dramas, Dialogues, Stories, Recitations, ete., in all of which are introduced many new and novel fea- 
tures that give the spice and sparkle so desirable for holiday occasions. Boards, 50 cts. ; paper, 30 cts. 


Child’s Own Speaker. 
This little book is a collection of Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues and Tableaux, 
for the very little children of five years’ old and thereabouts. Boards, 25 cts.; - paper, 15 cts. 


How to Become a Public Speaker. 
By William Pittenger, author of “ Oratory,” “ Extempore Speech,” etc. This work shows, in a simple 
and concise way, how any person of ordinary perseverance and good common sénse may become a 
ready and effective public speaker. Boards, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 


Illustrated Tableaux for Amateurs. 

Part I.—Contains a general introduction (platform, dressing-rooms, frame, lighting, curtain, manager, 
costumes, announcements, music, etc.), together with twelve tableaux, accompanied with twelve full- 
page illustrations. Paper, 25 cents. 

Part IIl.—Contains twelve tableaux, fully described, each being embellished with a full-page illustra- 
tion. Paper, 25 cents. ; 


te The above books for sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or mailed, upon receipt of price, to an 
part of the United States or Canada. Remit otherwise than by two-cent stamps. ne : d 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Publication Department, CHAS. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


ONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


WESLEYAN HALL, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., Presrpent, 


Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
A new method of Analysis, Natural py and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 

rm opens October 11, - For further information or circular, ess L. M. SAUNDE N, 
A. M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. “eow 


write b0 sheets paper |BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 

at one fillng. , - all in one. 15 Bromfield St., Boston, 
PUBLISH— Mailing Price. 
CROCKER’S Method of Teaching Geography. 
55 


By LUCRETIA CROCKER, Supervisor of Boston 
Public Schools, - - - 


PHILIPS’ Historical Readers, 


For SUPPLEMENTAL WORK. 


Agents 
A 


FOUNTAIN PEN. : 
gee, any kind of ink ; filled by automatic action of No. 1. Stories from English History, _ - 
ndia Ru 


2. Early England, to the Year 1154, : 
“ 3. Middle “ 1154 to 1603, - + 0 
“ 4. Modern 1603 to 1884, 
WOOD'S Natural History Readers. 
By Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 


Tr reservoirs; feeds itself by the pressure of 
writing; carries in the pocket safely; will not leak; finely 
made and finished in hard rubber; Prices reduced to 50 
cts. or 3 for @1., including Pen Holder, Case, and Filler. 
In use and highly praised in the N. ¥. Post Office. 

Our Stylographic Pen is the marvel of Perfection, 
never gets out of order. Pen point will never wear out, 


¥. Post Of 
FOUNTAIN PEN OO. 
37 Frankfort St., N. ¥. 


YEAG ERS! Our New School Aids will assist in con 

} * your schools in good quiet order. Each 

contains 216 large beautiful chromo excelsior, merit and eredit 

cards elegantly lithographed in aaty different designs, colors and 
cards due. Large set samples 


y y 
ers’ school supplies Me. Price list and samples free; all post- 
paid mail. at taken. Please send a trial order. 


postpaid. SAFE 


EACHERS’ BOOKS. 
EACHERS’ RICES 


Elegant 84 page 
Also catalogue 
of ro00 Best books 
mention this paper. for School Libra- 
stock ; largest “Bus 
M ANY | E. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 
Maile 1eachers ut Grammar and High Schools wanted »N.¥. 15 Wabash Av., Chicag 
immediately, to meet the demand et this office. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St., Boston. & Brondway,New York. 


and require nochanging. A pen of similar construction ne ° = 

bas retailed fur $2.00; our price, 65 cts., or 2 READER, = 

for $1. LO, gives universal satisfaction. Each pen THIRD “ “50 
anteed as represented, or money re 

fa use in one dept in the N. On ce. Samples FOURTH “ 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

— The American Magazine tor December 1s in all 
its features a Christmas number. The leading arti- 
ele, *‘ Christ-Ideals in American Art,” by Wm. H. 
Ingersoll, is replete with descriptions and ilustra- 
tions, showing how our leading painters and seulpt- 
ors have represented the ideal Christ. A very inter- 
esting account is also given of the origin aud history 
of this ideal. which, according to early traditions, 
may be traced to a portrait taken in the lifetime of 
Jesus. Charles Gayané, in “ A Streetin Old New Or- 
leans,” tells with a wealth of anecdote, how various 
means of amusement were provided for rich and 
fifty years ago in a certain quarter of New Or- 
eans. “Christmas in the Grand Army” is the story 
told by one of the surviving members of a society 
founded amoung our soldiers during the war. Salmon 
Fishing in the Cascapedia River ‘is described in an 
illustrated article. in another article Z. L. White 
has & pieasant sketch of the discoverer of Natural 
Gas. at Findlay, O. I. Smithson contributes a de- 
lightful Christinas Story, entitled Wa!ton’s Christ 
mas Gift.” An Interview with Walt Whitman and 
an ancient version of the love story of. “ Miles Stan- 
dish” will interest literary readers. There is an- 
other chapter of ** Olivia Delaplaine,” a discussion of 
new books by Julian Hawthorne, a paper on “ Home 
Decoration.” by Jennie June, “ Health Jottings,” by 
Dr. Hutchinson, and poems by Edith M. Thomas, 
Hamlin Garland, and others.’ The Portfolio has 
three illustrated articles by well-known authors. 
Subscription price, $3.00 a year. American Maga- 
zine Company, New York. 


— The December number of the Popular Science 
Montily is ove of even more than the usual variety 
and attractiveness. The opening article is “ Inven- 
tions at Panama,” by Stuart F. Weld. The newarti- 


cle by the Hon. David A. Wells,—the sixth in his 
* Economic Disturbance Series” relates especially 
to the “Changes in the Kelative Values of the 
Precious Metais.”’ In“ The Kise of the Granger 
Movement,” Mr. C. W. Pierson narrates an interest- 
ing chapter in the recent economic history of our 
country. Mr. Grant Allen gives, in ‘ American 
Cinque-Foils,’*a bright and vaiuable contribution to 
Amer can botanical lore. The most interest of all 
the articies will be attached by the majority of read- 
ers to “ The Boyhood of Darwin,” as written by 
himself, and incorporated by his son Francis in his 
“ Life and Letters of Charles Darwin,” which is 
about to be published by D. Appleton & Co. The 
articles by Professor Huxley on “Science and Prac- 
tieal Life” is a plea in favor of the article by kuowl- 
edge for the love of it, in the certainty that all de- 
sired practical advantages will not fail to be forth- 
coming. ‘ A Great Lesson” is based by the Duke of 
Argylt upon the alleged collapse of Darwin's theory 
of coral reefs, which all the world had acclaimed 
till the results of the “Challenger” expedition cast 
doubt upon it. A portrait and sketch,—the latter by 
J. Howard Gore,—are given of Joun Jacob Baeyer. 
a distinguished German geodetist. The editor at 
his “Table” discusses the human striving after 
ideals as au “ Alleged Argument Against Evolution,” 
and Lessing’s paradox respecting the pursuit of 
truth. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Fifty cents 
a number, $5.00 a year. 


— The leading attraction of the December St. Nich- 
olas is the opening chapter of Mrs. Frances Hodgdon 
Burnett's *‘ Sara Crewe; or, What Happened at Miss 
Minehin’s,” a story which bids fair to attain to equal 
,opularity with “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 

rank R Steckton gives a delightful lesson to bot 

oung aud old in one of his admirable stories, ** The 

locks of Rondaine,” the first part of whieh appears 
in this number; and Rev. Washington Gladden in 
* Santa Claus ia the Pulpit.’”’ reveals the good old 
saintin a new role. J.T. Trowbridge tells ** How 
the Hart Boys Saw Great Salt Lake,” and Sarah J. 
Pritchard, in ‘* The First Christmas Tree of New 
England.” draws an interesting sketch of Puritan 
days. Edward Duffy, who, as reporter for the New 
York Worid, took partin the ascension of the great 
air ship from St Louis, in June last, recounts the 
Stirring adventures which attended the start, the 
voyage, and the descent, aud tells of the novel, and 
often thrilling experiences with which he met on his 
trip, “* Three Miles High in a Balloon.” A history of 
“The Children’s Christmas Club of Washington 
City” is told in a very interesting war by Edmund 
Alion. Mary Mapes Dodge, Mary E, Wilkins, Amelie 
Rives, Edith Thomas, aud H. C. Bunner contribute 
the poetry for the number, and there is the usual 
complement of short sketches, jingles, and pictures. 


— The Pansy, for December, is as full as ever of 
short cheery stories, and its beautiful illustra- 
tions will furnish a deal of entertainment to the 
children. The number opens with a delightful story 
from Pansy, followed by two Christmas poems, — one 
by Miss Havergal, the other by Emily Baker Smalle. 

ere we have the first chapter of Pansy s ‘“* Up Gar- 
ret.” which is a sequel to “ A Sevenf, a Trouble,” 
with the same people in it, and willla: all through 
the year. Margaret Sidney also begiis a new story 
with the same children that figured iu the ‘“ Little 
Red Shop” tast year. The Pansy is going on as 
heretofore, a monthly magazine made up of weekly 
parts: the first part containing Pansy’; (olden Text 
and other stories; te second part Pa sy’s own and 
other stories; the thu. iat stories of what is going 
on in America; the fourth part stories of life abroad ; 
the fifth of missionary work. This weekly arrange- 
ment adapts it to Sunday-school use, the weekly 
parts being given out separately. It is better than 
any Sunday-schoo! paper; indeed it is the Sunday- 
school paper. A sample copy can be got by sending 
five cents to the publishers, D. Lothrop Co., Boston, 


— The Writer (Boston) ends its first volume with 
the December number. It has proved itself of inter- 
est and value to ali writers, whether experts or nov- 


ices, and has received unanimous commendation and 
hearty support. The number just out is, like its 
predecessors, handsome, dignified, and thorou rhiy 
practical, H. R. Chamberlain writes of ‘‘ The Tele- 
graph Correspondent’s Work.” Williain T. Brigham 
tells ‘‘ Why a Writer Needs Physical Exercise.” A 
verbatim report is given of the speeches of Col. Chas. 
H,. Taylor and Eliot Lord, discussing “Signed Arti- 
cles ii Kelation to the Law of Libel,” and of Robert 
Luce on “ The Advantages of Politics to Newspaper 
Men.” “Preparing Copy.” “How to Be Inter- 
viewed.” “Some Things Reporters Should Avoid, 
and “ The Trade of the Modern Poet.” are the titles 
of some of the other articles. The departments are 
exceptionally good. Many questions of interest to 
all writers are answered in “ Queries y and the 
“Helpful Hints” and reference list of ‘ Literary 
Articies in Periodicals,’ are 

ay to send ten cents for a sample copy, or - 
far for a year’s subscription to The Writer, Box 1905, 
Boston, Mass. 

— The following is the table of contents of the 
December issue of the Chautauquan: “ Digestion 
and Food,” by ©. Fred Pollock, M.D., F.R.S.E., 
F.R.C.8.E.: “ Home Life of New York Authors,” by 
George Parsons Lathrop; “Sunday Readings”; 
“ Literatures of the Far East.’’ by Justin A. Smith, 

y Eugene Lawrence; ‘{Eilectric Lighting,’ 3e0. 
. Prescott, Jr.; “Co-operation,” by Richard T. Ely, 


r. 
h 


Ph.D. ; “Zest,” by Rose Hawthorne throp ; 
Ham, )ton’s Work for Two Races,” by blaine Goud. 
ale; “The Oyster Industry.” by Charles Barnard; 

Our Nearest Neighbors in Old England,” by the 
Rev. Mark Guy Pearse; “ Jennie Collins,” by Lillian 
Whiting ; “The Jews in Paris,” by Maxime Du 
Camp; Prophet's Counsel,” by Clara Doty 
Bates; “ The Manufacture of Illuminating Gas,” by 
Dr. Joseph D. Weeks; * Canadian Cities and Their 
Characteristics,” by W. H. Withrow, D.D.; “ The 
SEenamavinns in the United States,” by Albert 


— The Quiver, for December, opens a new volume 
with a number of nearly double the usual size. Not 
only is the quantity of the matter increased, but th 
quality has been vastly improved. The opening 
paper telis the story of “ The Quiver Waits” two 
children supported by the Quiver, and what is being 
done for them, and is certainly a noble record. 
Among papers of special interest are “ Wealth as a 
Profession,” by Rev. E. J. Hardy; the first of a 
series of papers on “How God Preserved the New 
Testament, ’ by the Dean of Canterbury. By way of 
special Sunday reading we have “God’s Care in 
Sinall Things,” and “ Angels’ Wings and Voices.” 
The fiction of the number contains many attractive 
— Cassell & Co., New York. Price, $1.50 a 


— Much credit is due Rev, R. B. Howard for the 
fine Christmas edition of the Advocate of Peace, the 
leading feature of which is a carefully edited repor 
of the addresses delivered iv this country Sythe 
British Parliamentary Peace Deputation, aud replies 
to the same by some of the foremost men of America, 
with an editorial account of the meetings held in 

any ress, stage i 
ceuts a copy. 


— Henry James will contribute to the Atlantic 


Monthly for 1888, a serial entitled “The Aspen 


Papers,”’ and Mr. Edward H. House, who has spent 
many years 1 Japan, will contribute a serial story 
entitled * Yone santo, a Child of Japan.” 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


The Pansy, for December; terms J 
Boston: D Lothrop Co. 
The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, 
for November; terms, $4.00 a year, Mendon, LIL: 


5s. D. Peet. 
, for December; terms, $2.50 
Lreat. 


The Pulpit Treasur 
ayear. New York: E. B, T 
he Woman’s World, for December; terms, $3.50 
ayear. New York: Cassell & Co. 
fhe Journal of tue Franklin Lustitute, for Decem- 
ber; terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Frauk- 
© Swiss Cross, for December; terms, $1. 
year. New York: Hodges.’ 
The Writer, for December; verms, 
Boston: The Writer. 
The Hahnemannian Monthly, for November ; terms 
$3.00 a year. Philadelphia: Hahnemanuian Co, 
The Grammar School, for December; terms, $1.00 
ayear. Chicago and Buston: The Iuterstate Pub. Co. 


$1.00 a year. 


as enterprisin, publishers, that we are wel!-known to all n 
chant, Publis 
only, Cut this outs it may not appear again. 


10,000S TEM WINDING WATCHES FREE 


) 100,000 NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


i Solid Gold Watch costing $10 
fe Thick Polished French Glass, and all the cogged whee! 
iw and bearings are perfectly made on the most 


and tested before ET factory, 


) WILL HOT BE SOL 


3 = jum, 
pasted by mail, sot vent = pablishers, and no doubt to most of their readera, 


Expre: gent in New York can tell you of our absolute reliability, 
or Express Agent e Address Publishers, 


THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL, 241 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


GDeachers’ Anencies. 
BUSHEL-BASKETS with testimonials 


painted in large letters on manilla paper) at any rate, we 
have received a good many of them :— 
From H. BE. Shumway, Mexico. 

Twice I have applied to you for a position as teacher, 
and have found you peomon in your attention to your 
applicants. —July 6, 1887. 

From A, D. Collins, Buffalo, N. ¥. 

I have been elected principal of the graded school at 
Williamsville, salary, #700, and have contracted for one 
year. I thank you very much for the work you have 
done for me. and am perfectly satisfied with your man- 
ner of conducting business.—Auwg. 23, 1887. 

CHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, 
C, W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 
16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK O1ry. 
ForRT PLAIN, N. Y., May 17, 1887. 


I have engaged teachers through the Union Teachers 
Agency several times within the past eight years,and 
have found in all cases that great pains were taken b 
this agency to supply me with exactly what I wanted. 
My dealings with the firm have been altogether satisfac- 
tory. ©. F, PARSELL, 

Pres’t Clinton Liberal Institute. 
FREDONIA, N. Y., Aug. 30, 1887. 
Mr. W. D. Kerr, 

Please accept my sincere thanks for your untiring ef- 
forts, and for locating me in so pleasant a place. 

Yours, EMMA V. SHATTUCK. 


‘The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 


Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


EVERETT O. FISK CO., 
7 Tremont Piace (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


HE BEST PLACES 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 State St., Chicago. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855, 
7 East Street, N. WV. 


HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
12 East 17th St., New York City, 

(Miss HELENE FRANC, Successor,) 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 
nesses. Singers, ete.. resident and visiting. 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN. German, French, En- 
glish, and Spanish spoken at this office. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. est references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broudway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FORKIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colieges, schools, and families superior 
| Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
| ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
| mends good schools to parents. Call on or ad 
| MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American, and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York. 
N FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 
i Successful Teachers Wanted, to 
fill vacancies now on hand and coming in daily. En- 
gagements begin in Dec. and Jan. 
| Preceptress wanted, salary, $1000, must teach 
, $800; various others. Form for stamp. 
R. E. AVERY, 


| AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND SCHOOL 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & 
7 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


SUPPLIES. 


We will give away ten thousand Stem Winding and Stem Setti 
Watches thee to those who will assist us in ee eew out 
scribers to THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL, 
We will also send free to subscribers one of our Geneva 
THE HOUS and & Settera, 2s shown In engravin 


HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL 


and family paper, now in its tenth year, and without question 
most popular home paper published in the United States, Elegantly 
printed on fine paper, and is nicely illustrated, Its contributors are 
among the at money can procure, Every year it has been 
our custom to give away some elegant werth in 
iteelf many times the oubseript on price of the 
Journal, in order to secure new subscr 

once @ subscriber you will always remein w 


T 
ne 

and enterprise will secure them. This year we offer this FLEL 

GANT PREMIUM FREE, it hs HUNTING 
CASES, BEAUTIFULLY ENGR 

cut, plated with PURE GOLD on solid yellow metal (sometimes 

called “Aluminum Gold,’’) and in appearance is similar to 

b The Crystal is Double 

pinion 

ny 


proved and expeu- 
fitted by 


skilled and 
regulated 


Send $1.00 in 
HOW TO GET ONE FREE, Postal Neve. oe 
Bill, for one year’s subscription to THE OUSENOLD 
JOURNAL and we will forward it by mail with GOL 
PLATLD CHAIN AND CHARM, ABSOLUTEL 
REE AND POST-PAI), AS A PREMIU 
Remember we charge you nothing for this premium, 

charging the OT BE SOLD § of the Journal, 


SEPARATE, 


secure new subscribers, we 


sive machinery, and eac t is carefully 
competent workmen. Each one is carefully 


premium is intended solely to 
will not sell it at any price. We give it away, and the 
only way you can secure it is to send $1.00 for one year’s subsc 
tion to THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL, when it will 
References: We have been so loug before the public 


Any Bank, Mer- 
This offer holds good till Fol. le? 


for Future 


Universal 
Binder. 


Aand C are the two covers separated, 

“4-cover shows the paper filed on the wires, and 
the back or flap (8) which forms the back of 
the book 

has a metal hinge or clamping-bar, perfo- 

wae for the wires, with lugs to hold the wires 

when bent down, and a pocket for the back to 
slide into. 


Journal as they come to hand. 
ice to our subscribers onl 
Price to o 


form copies of the 


on each binder. 


999 


Bind your Journals, and so Preserve them 


4 


Reference. 


We are prepared to furnish subscribers of the JouRNAL or Epucation with 


D shows the complete book, made. without the ob- 
jectional bulging back of other binders. 


The back (B), when in the pocket, forms 4 complete 
pook with one sheet or thickness of paper placed 


in the Binder. 
The wires are toughened by a process and will not 
break. 


L BINDER is superior to all others, inasmuch as 


We feel confident in saying that THE Universat Brn! 
it is not a mere cover for holding papers temporarily, 


y $1.25. 
LAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3 SomzrsEeT St., 


EXCH, 


Teachers’ Bureau 


[Both Sexes.] 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers. Copy- 
usiness . Mrs. A.D, LVER, 
829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


wesvern Agency 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions ; 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals. Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 

Register at once. Address 

Miss RANNIE 8S. BURROUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1887. MT. STERLING, Ky. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 
PROF. Gro. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa.: “From personal knowledge I can 
most heartily recommend the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Bureau to worthy teachers seeking preferment 
or new positions.” 
B, LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


110 Tremont 8t. 126 Nicollet Ave. 
Studlo Building, BOSTON. POLIS, MINN. 
Good 


Good teachers recommended to school officers. 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 


SOUTHERN 
AND 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education, 


Whose field is the Nation, is daily doing business at 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Room 5. 


NEW TESTIMONIALS. 


‘Allow me to say that often having dealings with six 
ageucies this summer, I have come to the conclusion 
i that yours is one of the very few that doan honorable 
land upright business. I shall not renew my connee- 
| tion with some of these agencies, but shall with ihe 
New England Bureau of Education.” E, 5. 
Providence, R. I. 


“Sinee receiving your last letter, explaining to me 
your methods of management, and contrasting them 
with other agencies with which I am acquainted, 

our Bureau has risen fifty per cent. in my estima- 
fine, and with your consent, I shall become a mem- 
ber of it.” E. E. O. 
Utica, Ind. 


! “Tam more and more pleased with my position in 

| this college, the longer I remain here, and am grate - 

ful to you for securing it for me.” E. L, P. 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, W. T. 


“JT thank you in behalf of your committee, for your 
excellent nomination. We have decided to offer the 
' position to Miss I——, and trust she will accept; thus 
again we shall feel greatly indebted to you. 

Erving, Mass. G. E. T. 


Dial , Tableaux, Speakers, for 
Club & Parlor. out. 
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APPLETONS’ SCIE 


NCE TEXT-BOOKS. 


The Elements of Political Economy. 


WITH SOME APPLICATIONS TO THE QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


By J. LAURENCE 
Assistant Professor of Political 


LAUGHLIN, Pb.D., 
Economy in Harvard University. 


This book addresses itself to the task of presenting in a 
ples of political economy. The main topics are treated ; the 


é detailed and exhaustive treatise. 
nited States Notes, Banking, the National Banking System, the 


ing questions of the day are treated in a brief and simple manner. 


Free Trade and Protection, Bi-metalism, U 
Labor Question, Co-operation,and other lead 


jain and simple form, the elementary rinci- 
uodamental principles are emphasized ; but 
Socialism, Taxation, the National Debt, 


i2mo, 363 pages. Introduction price, $1.20. 


Specimen copies mailed, postpaid, to teachers 


, for examination, on receipt of the introduction price. 


Send for full descriptive circulars of the series of *“ Science Text-Books.” 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Atlanta, San Francisco. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
——AGENCY FOR 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD'S. Dr. SAU VEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 
pon, TAUCHNITZ’S LErIpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages, 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 771 Broadwa? 
| PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
| Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
| Leighton’s Mistery of Rome ; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Hatchison’s Physiology and MMygiene. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, 4g¢t., H. I. SMITH, 
i51 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged b 
American and European authority as the best of a 
Natural methods. 

FRENCH : First book, new edit. 75 cts.; old edit., 50 
cts. Second book, $1.00. GERMAN: First book, new 
edit., 75 ets.; old edit, 50 cts.; Second book, $1.00. Soild 
by BERLITZ & Co., 23 West 23d St, New York, and C, 
SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 

For (gratis) instruction to teachers, sample pages, dis- 
count, ete., write to Prof. M. D. BERLITZ, 23 West 23d 
Street, New York. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


“Tt makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in the © School.” 


*,* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
application. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. . 


OR 
F, M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


PAYSON, DUNTON,”SCRIBNER’S 
SELECTIONS STEEL PENS MANUFACTURE 


CAREFUL 


No. 117, Excelsior. . . 84 cents per gross| No. 115, School, .. . . 84 cents per gross 
No. 217, Intermediate, 84 cents per gross | No. 215, Half Stub, . . 60 cents per gross 
No. 317, Commercial, . 84 cents per gross | No. 315, Falcon, . . . . 60 cents per gross 


These pens are unsurpassed in quality of material, finish of points, easy action 
and durability. 
Inclose six cents and send for sample card, containing one of each number. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO. 


BOSTON NEW 


YOR CHICAGO 


K 


The Business-Standard Copy-Books 


LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 


THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE 


PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., . T2cts 
COM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 crs. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We have just published 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC FAC-SIMILE 


OF THE 
1623 Folio Edition of Shakespeare. 
Crown 8y0. 926 pp. $2.50. 


The only book that will enable us to trace the 
Donnelly cipher. A literary curiosity and an impor- 
tant work for students of literature, and the general 

= it is for texts of many of 
akespearian plays. nsurpass' 

Of great critical value. 

UNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 


EA THE CLUBBING LIST of the 
New England Publishing Com- 
pany (No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston), on 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education, 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing “Y Primes and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series. 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especial y at the outset. 

or catalogue and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO 

Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Bos "Mass 

79 WABASH A 


Do You Wish a Botany 


That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustrated ; 
written by one who is in the practical ; 
ing ? If so, send One Dollar to a 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL, 


and they will send to you ABBir G. HALL’ 
in Botany and of Plants. 


FISHER’S ©*sentials, of Geography. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 


Page 354, last week. 


3 Somerset 8t., Boston, 
C, 


e 
COURSE OF READINGS FOR 1887-(888. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Prof. H. 


PRICES TO MEMBERS. 
BOUND IN CLOTH. 


JAM 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Edward Everett Hale, D.D.......-++serseee eee $1.00 
60 


Dr. M 
ALVATION, 
VING. . 


Beers, A.M., of Yal whe 
.P. Hattield’ Coleg 


1,00 
1.00 


.... 
By J. B. Walker, LL.D. 


VALUABLE AIDS— CHAUTAUQUA TEXT - BOOKS. 


What is Education? By Wm. F. Phelps ........1 
Roman By J. H. Vincent, DD ee 
Christian Evidences. H. Vincent -- 
- Educat ose coos 
Alcohol. By C. H. Buck, ies 
Physteal Training sees 10€ 


Parliamentary Practice. By T. B. Neely.....- 
Man’s Antiquity & Language. ByM.S. Tervv. D.D, +4 
| Astronomy. The edition of Recreations in Astron- 
— used in the C. L. 8. C. Course of Stud 
and sold at $1, having been exhausted, we will 
ae furnish Harper & Brothers’ edition 


40| McGuffey’s Alternate Readers. 


Music in Schools. | MUSICAL GIFTS 
Or New Books. 


OR OPENING EXERCISES, get Bartley'> 
songs for the School, by J.-D. A Birthday Book of ($1.25) by GenrRupE 

ARTLEY, of Bridgeport. A selection of appropetes? . CHURCHILL. A 
hymns of an unsectarian character, carefully classi- Musicians and Composers book of fine appear- 
fied and set to popular and “singable” Tunes, for ance, quite suitable 
opening and closing exercises, together with a col-| for a gift, and containing the names, date of birth, 
lection vf Part Songs and Glees by the best masters,|/and numerous quotations in prose and verse, all 
for entertainments and other special occasions. about 700 prominent Sy ——. Spaces = the 

50 cents. or every da e year give an opportun 

to record the birth of friends, &c. 


Bright, new music for the day school, embracing 
Song Lessons, Exercise Songs, Songs 
the Please examine Ditson & Co.’s Beoks of Mu- 
sical Literature. They constitute quite a library, 

OR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION & SIGHT- | and are, individually and collectively, attractive. 


READING, Jepson’s Music Read-~ 
ers. 3 Nos. By BENJAMIN JEPSON, Instructor of | KEINKEE’S COPY BOOK. A Manual of Music. 
Vocal Music in the Public Schools of New Haven, A convenient book for teachers, with the Elements 
Price, 50 cts. each No. ¢ — plainly anaes good ee gos and 
- 1- | directions for written exercises. Price, 75 cents. 
OR GRADED SCHOOLS, Ryan's VALUABLE PIANO COLLECTIONS. 


ist, by JAMEs E, RyAN, Prin. of Public School, 
Brooklyn. An introductory system of instruction | Classical Pianist. ($1). 42 first-class pieces. 


based on the French “ Chiffre’’ system with an admi-| Piane Classics. ($1). A great success. 

rable song selection and hymns for memory exercises. | Yeung People’s lassics. ($1). Easy and re- 
Price, 60 cents. fined music. 

F%e. ACADEMIES, Burnap’s Poly- VALUABLE SONG COLLECTIONS. 


taking little gem with pictures and good songs. 


technic, U. ©. BURNAP and W. J.| Geed Old Tanes We Used to Sing. ($1.) 115 


ETMORE. A collection of music for schools, class- Songs. 
es, and clubs, for juvenile singing classes, and inter- College Songs (50 cents). War Songs (50 cents). 
mediate and grammar schools. Price, 90 cents. Jubilee and Plantation Songs (30 cents). Very popu- 

— lar books at very low prices. 

iF Do not select your Music Books without me ANY Book MAILED FoR RETAIL PRICE. 

a took at these books. Returnable copies for exam OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


nation on application. Address 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


NEW GHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


THE GRUFF JUDGE AND HAPPY SANTA CLAUS. 
A new and charming Christmas Cantata for Sunday 
THOS. NELSON & $0 42 Bleecker St.,| Schools, by T. Martin Towne. Intensely interesting to 

Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. press. One pana copy p24 examination a 15 ets. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. SEVEN BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS SONGS. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.59. Boe Sanday Sebests, 8s. Ww. 
; raub. und together, 5c.; 50 cts. per . by mail ; 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. £4.00 per 100 by waprenss pe y 


THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. THE BEST FOR CHOIRS 


THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. Hark! the Herald Angels Sing. Straub. 10c. each 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. A Carol of Christmas. Beery. $1.00 
Send for catalogues. tt | l¢ Came Upon the Midnight Clear. Sullivan. » 
Glory to God in the Highest. Jelley. per doz. 


“CHOIR and CLASS.” By 8. W. Straub. Just out. 
304 pp. Only $9.00 per doz. One copy for examination 
only, Boe. Unequaled for choirs, classes, and conventions. 


“ BEAUTIFUL SONGS” for Sunday Schools, b 
8. W. Straub. New! Inspiring and powerfal words an 
tunes! Verdict: “ Unequaled!" Exirn iarge! 365 cts. 
One sample for examination only, 20e.! No free copies. 


S. W. STRAUB & CO., Pub., 248 State St.. Chicago, Ill. 


5 
Faber’s 
SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 


Lead 
: THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
en Cli Ss Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing 
The and the West 2: Union Arith. Course, Combining “Written, 
Of all Lencits, 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
E. FABER’S 
Penholders and Rubber Erasers 


A.W. 


Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

MADE ESPECIALLY FOR ALL GRADES IN SCHOOLS. Calculus, - Geometry, Le. 
If you cannot obtain the Halsted’s Elements of Geometry. 8vo, cloth, $1.75 
Johnson’s Integral Calculus. . .. “ “ 1.50 

or 
Penoils, Penholders, etc., | Merriman’s Geodesy. . . . 12mo,“ 1.50 
TAKE NO OTHERS, Least Squares. . . . 8vo, “ 2.00 
But send Fourteen cents for splendid Case of ; Oliver, Waitand Jones Trigonometry. “ “ 1.25 
for one dozen assorted kinds, with Differential Calculus. . . . . . 8vo, “ 3.50 
LESSON ON LEAD PENCILS. 
THER NAW A. W. F. erential and Integral Calculus, 12mo, 2.50 
Bree Hand Drawing Penoil. | —— Trigonometry... . . . . 12mo,“ 1.00 
Single Samples Free, Published and for sale by 
Kddvess, JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
EBERHA SEND TO 
[UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
5x ark St., ne. Broadwary, 19 Murray St., New York, 

New York City. For and 


Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 
TASES MAKE Curve Tracing. . . . . 12mo“ 1,00 
Samples, worth thrice the money, or Ten cents | Bice and Johnson’s 
Wood’s (o-Ordinate Geometry. 8vo, “ 
Sducational Department, 
eclectic Series — New Publications. 


Palmer’s Science of Education. By mail, 
White’s Pedagogy. By mail, - - - 
White’s Monthly Record. By mail, - - 48 


Eclectic Guide to Health, (Temperance Physiology), - - - .60 
The House I Live In, (Primary Temperance Physiology), - 30 
Morris’s Scriptural Readings, - - - - - - - 60 
Aborn’s Mechanical Drawing, 35 
McGuffey’s Word List, - - - . 10 


Eclectic German Readers. Price List on application. 
Send for our Complete Catalogue and Proposition of Exchange and Introduction Rates. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


OR SONG LESSONS, The National 
‘School singer, by Gronce | Children's Musical Gift Book cts.) is very. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
— 
| 
} 
| 
3 
| Introduction Price. 
805 | 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN OF | 
CLASSIC GERMAN COURSE IN ENGLISH. By Dr. W. ©. 
HISTORY OF THE MEDIZVAL CHURCH. By J. F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D... lit 
REQUIRED READINGS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
a ta On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. th 
fit 
| 
| fie 
bu 
tru 


